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Chronicle 


Germany.—The fatal collapse of the mark dominated 
all other news during the past week. On May 31 it 
slipped for the first time beneath the Austrian krone. 

Men stood aghast when within twenty- 
Tragic Collapse £1, hours it dropped another 10,000 
of the Mark 
marks to the dollar, and was quoted 
at a trifle more than .0014 cents or exactly 70,175 
to the doliar. The pre-war value of the mark had been 
23.8 cents each. In its statement published on that same 
day the Reichsbank showed an increase of 473,863,594,000 
in the circulation of paper marks. Its previous statement 
indicated an excess of seven trillion paper marks actually 
in circulation at that time. Rightly or wrongly, blame 
was laid by the Boersen Courier upon the president of 
the Reichsbank and it called upon the Government to 
intervene energetically : 

It is high time that the Government finally stepped in to ward 
of the worst. The situation can hardly be more drastically illus- 
trated than by the statement that the mark stands today lower 
than the Austrian krone. A million paper marks now have a value 
of fifty-five gold marks. 

But the end was not yet, and the Government evidently 
was helpless, nor could the Reichsbank apparently do any- 
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thing to remedy the catastrophe. By June 2 the mark had 
continued its plunge to 81,000 to the dollar and the dollar 
treasury-certificates were then quoted at 92,000 marks 
to the dollar for delivery by the end of July. Such fore- 
bodings were not without foundation since the New York 
Times dispatch stated at this date that the Reichsbank had 
been forced to sell another 53,000,000 of its rapidly disap- 
pearing store of gold marks, in order to meet its promis- 
sory reparation notes falling due at the middle of June. 
The mark had now fallen considerably below the Austrian 
krone and was on its way to compete with the utterly 
worthless Soviet ruble. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, a Stinnes newspaper, wrote: 


No such pessimism ever reigned before in the economic and 
political field. A thought-provoking factor in the present mark 
collapse is that the gold value of the mark has become so micro- 
scopic that even the worst Central and Eastern European curren- 
cies are considerably higher than the mark, with the solitary 
exception of the Soviet ruble. A further thought-provoking fact 
is that all possible means on the part of the authorities to check 
the mark’s decline have been exhausted. 


With the exception of the Communist organs, the entire 
German press blames the mark catastrophe in the first 
place on the Ruhr occupation and secondly on excessive 
reparations demands. “For everything else that may 
happen,” says the paper just quoted, “ we must pass the 
responsibility to those powers that have not known to 
make a right use of their accidental superiority in military 
and political power.” Elsewhere in the German press 
the foreign nations are asked to read in the tragic collapse 
of the mark the hand writing on the wall, that they may 
not continue to make impossible demands on a country 
whose plight has now become so evident. A revolutionary 
rise in prices is rapidly setting in, while a labor war for 
higher wages, that will be of unprecedented fierceness, is 
prophesied as a certainty of the future. The shops are 
wildly marking up their prices, says the correspondent of 
the New York Times, and there is an equally wild rush 
of buyers eager to trade their paper marks for concrete 
commodities before they entirely lose their purchasing 
power. One of the papers describes the situation as “ the 
Witches’ Sabbath of prices.” On the harsh rise of the 
bread prices the Socialist Vorwaerts comments : 


This doubling of the bread prices is only a small foretaste of 
what is coming in price increases. It needs no imagination to 
picture what bread will shortly cost. With redoubled intensity 
this tidal wave of rising prices smites to the utmost the weakened 
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purchasing power of the workers. The high cost of food has 
reached a degree eclipsing everything heretofore. Clothing is 
practically beyond the reach of the workers. Unrest prevails in 
the workshops. Little is needed for the suffering of the embit- 
tered populace to vent itself in violence. 

The conditions are clearly playing into the hands of 
the Bolshevist agitators. 


Ireland.—On May 28 the American papers announced, 
on the authority of the Free State, that De Valera had 
given up all hope of making Ireland a republic, by force 
of arms. This information was ob- 
tained from the following document 
sent out, it was claimed, by De Valera 
to his adherents on May 24: 


The Republic 


Soldiers of liberty! Legion of the rear guard! 

The Republic can no longer be sustained successfully by your 
arms. Further sacrifies on your part would now be in vain. The 
continuance of the struggle in arms is unwise in the national 
interest. Military victory must be allowed to rest for the moment 
with those who have destroyed the Republic. Other means must 
be sought to safeguard the nation’s right. Do not let sorrow 
overwhelm you. Your efforts and the sacrifices of your dead 
in this forlorn hope will surely bear fruit. You have saved the 
nation’s honor and left the road open to independence. Laying 
aside your arms now is an act of patriotism as exalted and pure 
as your valor in taking them up. 

Seven years of intense efforts have exhausted our people. Their 
sacrifices and sorrows have been many. If they have turned away 
and have not given you the active support which alone could 
bring you victory this last year it is because they are weary and 
need a rest. Give them a little time and you will yet see them 
rally again to the standard. 

They will then quickly discover who have been the selfless and 
who the selfish, who have spoken the truth and who the false- 
hood. When they are ready you will be once more as of old with 
the vanguard. 

The sufferings which you must now face unarmed you will 
bear in a manner worthy of men ready to give their lives for the 
cause. Though you have still to suffer, your devotion will lighten 
your present sorrow, and what you endure will keep you in 
communion with your dead comrades who gave their lives for 
Ireland. God guard every one of you and give our country in 
all times of need sons who will love her as dearly and devotedly 
as you 

On the same day General Aitken, Chief of Staff for the 
Republican army, announced a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. 


On May 28 the Minister of Agriculture for the Free 
State, Mr. Hogan, introduced in the Dail a bill which in 
effect will abolish tenancies and grant complete peasant 
proprietorship. The bill affects 70,000 
existing tenants representing an an- 
nual rent of nearly $5,000,000. The 
act also aims at establishing peasant proprietors on the 
present untenanted land devoted to the upkeep of sheep 
and cattle. When necessary the land will be acquired by 
the Government, the owner thereof to be paid in bond at 
four and one-half per cent interest. The Government will 
contribute ten per cent of the purchase price of the land, 
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which with present rents will total the entire purchase 
price, within fifteen years. The cost entailed by this bill 
is estimated at $125,000,000. 


Italy.—The Corriere d'Italia, May 6, has an article en- 

titled: ‘““The Methodists on Monte Mario.” It first refers 
to a statement found in the Messagero, in which that 
paper, by no means suspected of cleri- 
cal tendencies, alludes to a communi- 
cation from its own Roman corre- 
spondent to the Chicago Tribune. On that communica- 
tion it makes the following declarations. Its attention, 
the Messagero says, was called by several Roman papers 
to what might be termed the intended “material and 
spiritual conquest of Rome by American Methodists, and 
specifically to the statement of its own correspondent to 
the Chicago Tribune, in which it was said that the Meth- 
odists intended soon to inaugurate a ‘Methodist Uni- 
versity on Monte Mario, and meant it to be a strong- 
hold of Methodist propaganda destined to dominate the 
Vatican. The Messogero says that up to the present 
moment it neglected to take notice of the threat, seeing 
that the date was far away when it could be put 
into execution. But since it was often asked to declare 
its opinions on the subject, the Messagero exposes them 
candidly. 

The communication sent to the Chicago Tribune was 
evidently made, says the Messagero, with the intention 
of causing a deep impression among American Method- 
ists. The latter, continues the anti-clerical Roman daily, 
do not find in reality a very fertile field for their work in 
Italy. But the statement made to the Chicago Tribune 
must not cause too deep a stir among Romans. The latter 
must be fully aware that either the municipal authorities 
of Rome itself, or if need be, even higher ones, will 
know how to stop the building on Monte Mario of a 
monument, which could be interpreted in no other light 
than that of an affront to the religious sentiments of a 
great majority of Italians. It would be doing too much 
honor, adds the Messagero, to the correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune to take too seriously the announcement 
made by him to his American coreligionists. Behind his 
hopes and aspirations. there is but little foundation on 
which he can build. If American Methodists, the 
Messagero pointedly adds, count for the fulfilment of the 
hopes on the already excessive liberty, which sometimes 
is granted by Italian Governments to “foreign infiltration 
in the country,” they give evidence that they have not 
understood that the spirit of the nation has undergone a 
renovation, and that the Government is energetically re- 
solved to undeceive any such hopes, and to frustrate any 
such attempt as American Methodists are now making. 

To these rernarks made by the Messagero and quoted 
in the Corriere d’Italia, the Corriere itself adds the fol- 
lowing comment: The preceding note, which the Corriere 
takes to be official, comes at a most favorable moment. It 
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does not indeed, affect its own views, the Corriere d’Italia 
hastens to add, for on the particular question of the 
ground for the proposed building on Monte Mario, it 
had definite assurances from the municipal assessor Signor 
del Vecchio. But the note of the Messagero should give 
pause to the American financial backers of the plan, who 
keep alive the hopes and aspirations of their coreligionists 
beyond seas . When, the Corriere goes on to say, the 
attempted conquest of Monte Mario was publicly de- 
nounced, Signor Del Vecchio aroused by the protests of 
the press, to the real intentions of the Methodists, took 
practical measure to put an end to their “fantastic plans,” 
“le fantasie methodistiche’ and stopped the excavations 
they had already begun. There is reason to believe, the 
Corriere adds, that since that moment, no new attempt 
on the part of the Methodists has taken place, with the 
exception of the communication sent to the Qhicago 
Tribune. In denouncing this last step, the Corriere de- 
clares, it does so because it feels it a sacred ‘duty to de- 
nounce every intrigue due to Protestant activity and prop- 
aganda. For in countless ways they persistently conspire 
against the fairest glories of “Our Latin and Catholic 
civilization.” 

The statements of two newspapers so different in views 
as the Mesagero and the Corriere, should open the eyes 
of American Catholics to the Methodist anti-Catholic 


campaign in Rome. 


Rome.—The last of the three Beatifications announced 
for this spring took place on May 13, when the Venerable 
Robert Bellarmine, of the Society of Jesus, was pro- 
claimed Blessed. Cardinal Merry del 
Val pontificated at the ceremonies of 
Beatification which were carried out 
with unusual pomp. An unusually large number of Car- 
dinals took part in the sacred functions, among them the 
two Jesuit Cardinals, Billot and Ehrle, Cardinals Van- 
nutelli, Granito del Belmonte, Vico, Gasparri, Secretary 
of State to his Holiness, Bonzano, lately Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, Van Rossum, Frithwirth, Scap- 
inelli and others. The Armenian Patriarch was also pres- 
ent and with him, a delegation of ecclesiastics and laymen 
from Bellarmine’s archiepiscopal see of Capua, as well as 
the Bishop of Montepulciano, the diocese in which the new 
Blessed was born. With these there assisted representa- 
tives of the Bellarmine family on the paternal side, as 
well as of the Siennese Cervinis from which Bellarmine’s 
mother, a siscer of Pope Marcellas 11. was descended. 
The general of the Jesuits, with his official family, was 
also present. At the afternoon ceremonies, when the 
Pope came down to the Basilica of St. Peter’s to pray 
before the picture of the newly-beatified, the archdiocese 
of Capua, was especially honored when the Archbishop of 
that See pontificated at Benediction. 

It will be recalled that in his Christmas Encyclical, the 
Holy Father hinted that the sessions of the Vatican Coun- 
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cil, interrupted in 1870, might be continued at some not 
distant date. He intimated also that there were many 
difficulties in the way. The hint given five months ago 
has, it now seems, eventuated in a rumor that the Pontiff 
intends to reconvoke the Vatican Council in the autumn 
of 1925, and that some 2,200 Bishops and prelates will 
be summoned from all parts of the world. It will be 
remembered that it will be just 1,600 years since the first 
Ecumenical Council, that of Nice in Bithynia, assembled 
under Pope St. Sylvester. 

Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, assisted at the 
opening of the new headquarters provided in Rome 
for the Central Council of the “Italian Action and the 

Federation of Catholic Men.” The 
Catholic Action Catholic Action and the Federation 
of Catholic Men has lately been ex- 
tremely active, taking a strong and salutary initiative in 
every social, educational and religious movement that aims 
at the formation of an enlightened and zealous Catholic 
laity. In the ceremonies, the Cardinal was assisted by Mgr. 
Pizzardo and the President of the Catholic Action. Afte. 
the ceremonies of the blessing of the building, and a dis- 
course of. welcome to the Cardinal from the President of 
the Catholic Action, the Secretary of State to his Holi- 
ness, stated that the Sovereign Pontiff had the fullest 
confidence in those at present at the head of the Catholic 
Union, and declared that whatever their political pref- 
erences might be as citizens, as leaders of the Catholic 
Union, they had no particular obligations to any one 
political party. 

The International Women’s Congress, which met in 
Rome and in which the American suffragist, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, played a prominent part, was honored by 

Pius XI, the the Pope to the extent of an audience 
Women’s Congress given to a group of twenty-five French, 
and Divorce American and_ British delegates. 
The Holy Father, with his usual broad-mindedness, 
spoke highly of the general aims of the Congress. He 
made it clear, however, that such parts of its program as 
dealt with the divorce question, could not meet his 
approval. The position of the Catholic Church on the 
unity and indissolubility of the marriage bond explains 
the Holy Father’s attitude. To absolute divorce, as a vio- 
lation of the express command of Christ and subversive 
of the family and the State, the Catholic Church is 
inalterably opposed. While making this clear, Pius XI 
approved other aims of the Congress, whose purpose was 
to better the condition of woman throughout the world. 


Rumania.—It is the conviction of the N. C. W. C. 
correspondent, describing the religious persecution in 


Rumania, that perhaps in no other country except Bol- 
shevist Russia is the Catholic Church 


Religious : 
Perseeution face to face with such a desperate 
Continues struggle as in Rumania. It appears 


that the Rumanian King is willing to exert himself in 
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favor of a greater measure of justice for Catholics, but 
his influence is not strong enough to overcome the intense 
bigotry existing in the country, or at least among the Gov- 
ernment authorities now holding the reins of power. Yet 
something at least has been accomplished by the notice of 
the Rumanian persecutions spread abroad by the Catholic 
press, as also by the domestic as well as foreign criticism 
that was aroused against a very insidious bill “for the 
regulation of religious worship.” According to this pro- 
posed legal measure all members of Religious Orders or 
Congregations, who are not native Rumanians, would be 
precluded from all activities within the country. Since the 
Religious in question belong to a very large extent to 
nations whose territory was annexed by Rumania, the 
passage of this bill would practically be equivalent to the 
closing of Catholic schools, convents and other institu- 
tions. The opposition to this measure, however, proved 
so strong that its consideration was postponed by the Gov- 
ernment to next autumn. To illustrate further the 
religious discrimination in a country which was solemnly 
pledged to extend religious equality to all denominations, 
it may be mentioned that according to the new Constitu- 
tion all Bishops, both of the Greek Orthodox and of the 
United Greek Churches, actually exercising jurisdiction 
over their dioceses, are by that fact acknowledged as 
members of the Senate. Other denominations are given 
but one representative each, and that only when their mem- 
bership exceeds 250,000. Thus the Catholic Church of 
the Latin rite, with 1,500,000 adherents, is granted only 
one representative in the Senate. Moreover all denomina- 
tions, except the two above mentioned, are characterized 
in the Constitution as “alien.” Yet the Catholic Church 
has existed in Rumania since the early days of 
Christianity. 


The Ruhr.—The energetic intervention of the German 
police, called to the centers of the Communist uprising, has 
again restored order. During the disturbances forty 
persons were killed and 300 wounded. 
Communist leaders, together with 
plans and munitions, were captured 
in a raid made at Bochum. Serious labor troubles how- 
ever are not at an end in as far as the rise in wages, 
which had settled the economic disturbances of the pre- 
ceding week, has again been neutralized by the rise in 
prices that came with the sudden collapse of the mark. 
Even the final settlement reached with the Essen 
workers, granting them an increase of one hundred per 
cent over their March wages, may not be able to avert 
the new crisis. In general the Ruhr strikers had been 
appeased by an increase in wages of fifty per cent, but 
the price of coal has already gone up fifty-nine per cent 
and more. Other commodities have doubtless followed. 
Hardest hit are the middle classes, who are not economi- 
cally organized to strike for higher salaries, the profes- 
sional men and others who are not manual workers. These 
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have simply been starving during the past months and 
years. It is difficult to see how they will now be able to 
continue in existence at all. 


The Papal Delegate, Mgr. Testa, has for some 
time carried out successfully his mission in the Ruhr. 


This is not, in any sense, of a political nature. Besides 
being intended to furnish direct and 


Mgr. Testa’s 
Papal reliable information to the Holy See, 
Mission it is also meant as a mission of 


Christian charity. Without any political interference, the 
Holy Father has already been able to exercise a most 
beneficient effect, and the Papal Delegate evidently enjoys 
the full confidence of all parties, whose difficulties have 
been laid before him. During his recent stay at Berlin 
he called upon the German Chancellor, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the President of the German Repub- 
lic, as well as upon the French Ambassador de Margerie. 
He visited also the English and Belgian embassies. The 
same impartiality was shown in the Ruhr. It cannot 
but be a source of great consolation to the Catholics of 
both France and Germany to know that such an intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the entire situation is con- 
veyed to the Holy Father. Referring to Mgr. Testa’s 
activity in the Ruhr, a German paper thus describes the 
thoroughness of his investigations: 


Mgr. Testa at once called upon the Archbishop of Cologne, 
Cardinal Schulte, and upon the Bishops of Munster and Pader- 
born, whose dioceses are partly in the occupied Ruhr territory, 
and upon other ecclesiastical officials. But, besides this, in order 
to secure reliable matter for a neutral report, he gave audience 
to representatives of all the various circles of the population; work- 
ingmen, railroad employes, professional men, mercantile societies, 
women’s delegations, etc. To obtain a still more accurate im- 
pression of actualities he sought direct contact with the people 
in hospitals, workshops and elsewhere. He further paid visits 
to industrial leaders like Krupp and Thyssen. 

In the same manner he placed himself into immediate touch 
with the troops of occupation in their various stations, and natur- 
ally in a very particular way with the army chaplains and with 
the officers in command. In every instance he was most cordially 
received, as need not be mentioned here. 


Petitions of every kind were addressed to him by the 
rank and file of the people, who hoped to have property 
restored to them or alleged grievances corrected. As the 
Holy See had, in former years, showed particular interest 
in the prisoners of war so Mgr. Testa was instrumental 
now in bringing relief to those held in detention. Thus 
General Degoutte informed the Holy. See that Burgo- 
master Schafer of Essen, because of ill health, would be 
released from prison and permitted to make his home in 
a hotel or sanatorium of the Ruhr with his family. Simi- 
larly the prison sentence of Over-burgomaster Bauer was 
changed into banishment. General Degoutte further 
promised to deal separately with political prisoners, and 
lighten the imprisonment in particular for those incar- 
cerated at Zweibriicken, about which place serious com- 
plaints had been made by the Germans. 
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Ethics and the Minimum-Wage Decision 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


N a preceding article we saw that both the method 

and the reasoning used by the majority of the Su- 

preme Court in declaring the minimum-wage law 
unconstitutional, were not without judicial precedent, and 
that the argument was based upon a highly individualist 
legal doctrine and tradition. Having no law, in the sense 
of either explicit or implicit constitutional declarations, 
to guide them, the five Justices fell back upon general 
principles of fair dealing. 

What does a court do when it has to “find” law where there 
is none? Naturally, but without undue publicity, it draws upon 
its own ideas as to what the absolute, eternal and immutable prin- 
ciples of law ought to be with reference to the case in question. 

They [the courts] read into the phrases, “due process of 
law” and “equal protection of the law,” meanings derived from 
their own training and intellectual background. (Michigan Law 
Review, vol. 20, p. 745). 


This is accurately and strikingly exemplified in the 
decision written by Justice Sutherland for the majority 
of the Court in the minimum-wage case. His main argu- 
ments against the reasonableness of the minimum-wage 
law are two, which are in reality two sides of the same 
argument. The first part is stated thus: 

The feature of this statute which, perhaps more than any other, 
puts upon it the stamp of invalidity is that it exacts from the 
employer an arbitrary payment for a purpose and upon a basis 
having no casual connection with his business, or the contract or 
the work the employe engages to do. The declared basis, as 
already pointed out, is not the value of the service rendered, but 
the extraneous circumstances that the employe needs to get a 
prescribed sum of money to insure her subsistence, health and 
morals. The necessities of the employe are alone con- 
sidered and these arise outside of the employment, are the same 
when there is no employment, and as great in one occupation as 
in another. Certainly the employer by paying a fair equivalent for 
the service rendered, though not sufficient to support the employe, 
has neither caused nor contributed to her poverty. On the con- 
trary, to the extent of what he pays he has relieved it. 


Illustrating the foregoing argument, Justice Suther- 
land declares that the employer cannot reasonably be re- 
quired to provide a wage adequate to the livelihood of the 
worker, any more than a shopkeeper can be expected to 
furnish her with sufficient food for a livelihood. As cus- 
tomer, she cannot reasonably demand more food that she 
pays for, simply because she needs more; as employe, 
she cannot reasonably demand more wages that she 
“earns,” simply because she needs more. _ In other words, 
the employer has no more obligation than the shopkeeper 
to provide the woman worker with a decent livelihood. 
The amount of wages which he is obliged to pay her is 
determined entirely by the wage contract; and this con- 


II 


tract must be “free,” not restrained or determined by 
law. The wage obligation depends in no degree or re- 
spect upon what the worker needs for a livelihood. The 
latter consideration is entirely “extraneous.” 

Pope Leo XIII included in his Encylical on the “ Con- 
dition of Labor” some sentences which might have been 
written, so apt are they, to refute this extraordinary argu- 
ment of Justice Sutherland. 

Wages, we are told, are fixed by free consent; and therefore, 
the employer when he pays what was agreed upon has done his 
part, and is not called upon for anything further. This 
mode of reasoning is by no means convincing to a fair-minded 
man, for there are important considerations which it leaves out 
of view altogether. The labor of the workingman is not 
only his personal attribute, but it is necessary; and this makes all 
the difference. The preservation of life is the bounden duty of 
each and all, and to fail therein is a crime. It follows that each 
one has a right to procure what is required in order to live; and 
the poor can procure it in no other way than by work and wages. 


Then follows the famous statement of the great Pon- 
tiff that the right of free contract must give way before 
the right to a living wage. “If through necessity or fear 
of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions 
because an employer or contractor will give him no bet- 
ter, he is the victim of force and injustice.” 

Pope Leo sharply contradicts Justice Sutherland. The 
latter asserts that the employer has no moral concern with 
the livelihood of the employe; Pope Leo declares that the 
employe’s livelihood must be safeguarded in the wage con- 
tract. Justice Sutherland maintains that the wage con- 
tract must be a matter of “free” bargaining; Pope Leo 
declares that the bargain is unjust unless it provides the 
means of “reasonable and frugal comfort.” Justice 
Sutherland utters a thinly veiled eulogy of the employer 
who partially relieves the poverty of the employe; Pope 
Leo declares that such an employer makes the employe 
“the victim of force and injustice.” 

These differences in the application of ethics to the 
wage contract are derived from diametrically opposite 
ethical philosophies. That of Justice Sutherland is the 
“extreme individualism” described by Dean Pound. It 
holds that men have no juridical obligation to do anything 
positively for one another, except as specified in a free 
contract. Undoubtedly he would admit positive obliga- 
tions of charity, even where no contract had been entered 
upon. Pope Leo believed and taught that men are under 
positive obligations of justice toward one another inde- 
pendently of contractual relations; that they insure posi- 
tive juridical obligations by reason of their social and in- 
dustrial relations. The earth and its resources were 
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given by God to all mankind. Consequently men must 
use and deal with these resources in such a way that their 
fellows will be able to obtain a livelihood on reasonable 
terms. Since the employe has no other means of living 
than his wages, these should be at least sufficient for a 
decent livelihood. The employer who refuses to pay 
such a wage misuses the natural opportunities which he 
controls and violates the obligations which arise out of 
his industrial position. Justice Sutherland’s doctrine is 
individualistic and anarchical; Pope Leo’s doctrine is 
social and organic. 

This ethical difference has found expression in legal 
traditions and doctrines from which judges frequently 
draw their arguments and premises. The common. law 
reflected very largely the ethical doctrine which underlies 
Pope Leo’s declaration on wages. That is to say, it 
reflected the feudal conception of status and relation. It 
regarded men as having duties to one another which nec- 
essarily arose out of their respective positions in society ; 
for example. the reciprocal duties of lord and serf. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries our legal tradi- 
tion became greatly corrupted by an infiltration of exces- 
sive individualism. This is the source of Justice Suther- 
land’s extraordinary ethical theories. 

In the pioneer agricultural societies of nineteenth-century 
America such a conception sufficed. In the industrial and urban 
society of today classes and groups and relations must be taken 
account of no less than individuals. Happily the nineteenth century 
did not lose for us the contribution of the feudal law to our legal 
tradition. In its idea of relation, in the characteristic common- 
law mode of treating legal problems which it derived from the 
analogy of the incidents of feudal tenure we have a legal institu- 
tion of capital importance for the law of the future; we have a 
means of making our received legal tradition a living force for 
justice in the society of today and of tomorrow, as it was in the 
society of yesterday. (Pound, “ The Spirit of the Common Law,” 
p. 31.) 

The feudal conception of “ relation” which Dean Pound 
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eulogizes was, of course, the product of Christian teach- 
ing and Christian ethics. It regarded men as social per- 
sons, instead of as animated individual atoms. [i im- 
posed upon them reciprocal duties of justice correspond- 
ing to their functions in the social organism, and to the 
control which they exercised over the common bounty 
and the common resources. In the Middle Ages these 
duties and relations depended in considerable measure 
upon the classes and the kinds of status into which men 
were born. Today, practically all the domestic, social, 
and industrial relations which produce rights and juridical 
duties arise directly or indirectly out of contracts. Some 
of these rights and duties are universally recognized as 
implicit in a contract ; for example, those existing between 
parent and child. Others are not so recognized univer- 
sally ; for example, the obligation of the employer to pay 
the employe a living wage. 

Nevertheless, this duty is implicit, and ought to be so 
recognized, in the relation cf employer and employe. 
In the present industrial system the employer appropriates 
all the working time of the employe and obtains all the 
product out of which wages must come. If the employe 
is to enjoy his right to a decent livelihood from the com- 
mon bounty of nature, he can do so only through an ade- 
quate wage. Hence, the employer’s obligation to pay such 
a wage arises out of the very relation in which he stands 
toward the employe. Ethically speaking, this obligation 
is implicit in that relation, and in the labor contract which 
creates the relation. The Congress of the United States 
gave effect to this proposition when it enacted the mini- 
mum wage law for women and minors in the District of 
Columbia. The proposition was explicitly affirmed by 
Pope Leo XIII. But it is denied by a majority of the 
Supreme Court. The other phase of Justice Sutherland’s 
ethical argument will be discussed in an article to 
follow. 


Religion and Neurotic Troubles 


CHARLES 


UR age has had the good fortune of witnessing a 

gratifying change of attitude with regard to the 
appreciation of spiritual values in the life of man. For 
a long time unduly discounted by most modern thinkers 
and entirely ruled out of consideration by those enter- 
taining frankly materialistic conceptions of life, spiritual 
elements have again come to be recognized as factors that 
cannot be ignored with impunity wherever man is con- 
cerned. This swinging of the pendulum towards a juster 
and truer view of things, it is strange to say, has not been 
brought about by philosophical speculation, for this is 
thoroughly discredited in the estimation of the modern 
mind, but by practical exigencies and sad experiences, 
which have made it abundantly clear that human life 
cannot be lived on a purely materialistic basis. With con- 
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vincing force it has been brought home to men that the 
exclusive culture of the body is not even able to secure 
physical health. Thus it happened that therapeutics has, 
to a degree, reinstated mental and spiritual forces in the 
position which by right they ought to occupy. Medicine, 
of all the sciences the last to be suspected of partiality in 
this respect, bears eloquent witness to the power of mind 
over matter and the mastery of the spirit over the body. 

The physician in our days who still prescinds from, or 
what is worse denies, the spiritual phase of human nature 
and focuses his attention exclusively on the physiological 
side, is actually behind the times and has failed to keep 
abreast of the progress of his own science. He deprives 
himself, moreover, of an aid of tremendous possibilities in 
his efforts, to the serious detriment of his patients. For 
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spiritual ideals have for man inestimable tonic properties 
that invigorate to a remarkable extent his physical re- 
sources, thus creating the most favorable conditions for a 
restoration of health. Spiritual ideals have a great 
hygienic significance in the economy of our organism. A 
relaxing of the spiritual control over the body results 
in an actual lowering of vitality and diminishes resistance 
to nervous disturbances. In consequence of these obser- 
vations, modern psychotherapy of the enlightened, well 
advised and reputable kind, has come to the conclusion 
that the secret of complete restoration of mental health 
lies in the recentralization of the whole of life in the spirit, 
the natural center of human personality. 

The psychic and nervous ills that afflict people of our 
days may be explained as cases of what is technically 
known as dissociation, that is emancipation of impulses, 
emotions and affective states from the totality of the men- 
tal life. The cure, therefore, can only be effected by a 
harmonious reintegration of life or a proper subordina- 
tion of all partial tendencies to the supreme purpose of 
personality and to the legitimate center of control. 

In the maintenance of the harmonious functioning of 
the mental life and in its restoration, when unfortunately 
it has been destroyed, religion is qualified to play a very 
important and effective part. By its very nature, religion 
carries with it a powerful emotional appeal and is capable 
of eliciting the most intense affective reactions. From that 
alone it would follow that it must be of unquestionable 
psychotherapeutic value. 

There is an impression that nervous disease is on the 
increase and that it is more prevalent in our days than in 
previous times. If this is so, the reason is not far to seek. 
It must be found in the general disorganization of social 
life which has the fatal tendency to disorganize also the 
inner life. Neurologists are practically unanimous in 
stating that the frequent breakdown of our contempora- 
ries is due to the exacting and distracting demands of 
modern civilization. It is quite notorious that our civili- 
zation lacks a unifying principle and that it is frag- 
mentary in character. It is technically extremely com- 
plex, but it is without spiritual unity. Accordingly, it pro- 
duces in man a torturing restlessness and keeps him in a 
state of high excitability, the very conditions that would 
favor the development of mental disturbances. Order, 
rhythm and balance are absent in our outer world, and 
by a necessary reaction, poise, symmetry, calm and har- 
mony tend to disappear also from the inner world. 

To escape this evil influence from our social environ- 
ment, it would be necessary to possess in our own selves 
a force that can shield us against these external distrac- 
tions and reinforce within us the principle of spiritual and 
mental unity. No power known to man equals religion in 
this respect. It is, therefore, well fitted to act as a preven- 
tive against nervous disorders. A brief analysis will make 
this evident. 

Nothing so readily produces spiritual unity and har- 
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mony as a great, absorbing purpose to which the whole of 
life may be subordinated. The man who has no com- 
manding purpose is without design in his general con- 
duct and without stability in his behavior. He falls a 
prey to his restlessness. He becomes a victim of con- 
tinual, harassing distractions and a toy of conflicting im- 
pulses. That is the mental condition which constitutes 
the most fruitful soil for the development of psychic dis- 
orders. On the contrary, the man who lives for a great 
life-purpose possesses himself in calm and peace. His 
soul is not torn asunder by opposing tendencies nor kept 
in a state of turmoil by ever varying whims and fancies. 
He is not at the mercy of every impulse that arises from 
within or every excitation that comes from without. His 
mental life presents no points of attack where mischief 
could enter nor any weak link where consciousness might 
split off and produce the painful phenomenon of dissoci- 
ation or aberration. 

Religion gives a commanding and stimulating life- 
purpose sufficient to engage all the faculties of man. It 
sets him tasks that will arouse to the full his mental 
energies. It destroys that helpless passivity and receptive- 
ness that are the prerequisites of mental derangement. It 
consequently makes for spiritual unity and personal con- 
trol. By the same token, it promotes mental sanity. We 
must remember that it is ordinarily not the full life that 
succumbs to mental troubles, but the empty life, the life 
that has no center from which emanate great and in- 
spiring imperatives. Religion fills our whole life with 
purpose and thus saves us from the perils that lurk in a 
life governed by impulse and external stimuli that are apt 
to upset the mental equilibrium. 

The adoption of the pleasure principle in the conduct of 
life is conducive to mental disorders according to eminent 
nerve specialists, because it weakens the central control 
of our actions and is the source of feverish and unregu- 
lated activity. A character, however, formed in accord 
with the reality principle is to a high degree immune from 
such eventualities. Religion on account of its ascetic 
demands acts as a curb on the pleasure principle and ad- 
justs life to the great realities of existence. In the as- 
cetically trained, pleasure can never gain such ascendency 
that it could act as a disturbing factor in our mental life. 
It is always held in proper subordination and thus ren- 
dered innocuous. 

Worry and anxiety are highly regarded as frequent 
contributory causes of psychic troubles. These mental 
states originate in an overestimation of the things of this 
world. By shifting the emphasis from this life to the 
next, and thus depriving the objects of the visible world 
of their irresistible fascination, religion happily removes 
many sources of disquieting care and annoying solicitude. 
The religious man is not so intensely interested in the 
things of time that he would fret over them or that the 
prospect and fear of losing them could throw him into a 
panic that might disequilibrate his mind. 
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It has been further claimed, with what degree of truth 
we are not competent to establish, that “no neurosis is 
possible in a normal sex life.” However that may be, it is 
certain that an uncontrolled sex life most unfavorably in- 
fluences the mental atmosphere, as it overstimulates vital 
nerve centers and saps vital energy. Now religion ex- 
ercises a special vigilance over the sexual sphere and pro- 
motes normality in the realm of sex. It keeps the imagi- 
nation pure and sweet and the sexual life wholesome. 
Hence, it stops another avenue by which disorder might 
invade the mind. 

Unconscious repression also leads to mental disturb- 
ances. Again at this point religion acts as a preventive 
agency. Christianity provides a means by which the 
mind is purged of perilous stuff and by which the forma- 
tion of disturbing complexes may be forestalled. This 
excellent means is confession with its preceding examina- 
tion of conscience. The Catholic does not thrust un- 
pleasant facts into the unconscious where they are allowed 
to thicken into emotional complexes that play havoc with 
the mind. Being used to wholesome, not morbid, intro- 
spection he faces such situations and in the clear light 
of consciousness settles them definitely so that they have 
no opportunity to crop out in a disguised form. What- 
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ever repression must be done, is done deliberately and 
with full knowledge. But deliberately repressed ideas do 
not rankle on in the unconscious and poison the mind. In 
confession the Catholic finds that sympathy and enlight- 
ened counsel that helps him to adjust his life to the stern 
demands of reality. Confession, as has been the experi- 
ence of many, tends to take away anxieties, to settle 
doubts, to allay fears, to soothe misgivings, to remove 
perplexities, to soften remorse, to dispel imaginary woes, 
to lay the specters of the past, to assuage vague terrors 
and to produce peace of mind. It prevents the soul from 
vainly torturing itself. It is a liberating agency that frees 
the mind from those memories which if left to themselves 
would luxuriate and turn into mental diseases only too 
difficult to cure. 

From this sketchy account it can readily be gathered 
that psychotherapy stultifies itself if it overlooks so im- 
portant a factor as religion or deliberately rejects the as- 
sistance which it offers. We are justified by experierice 
when we claim that spirituality, such as is fostered by re- 
ligion is a source of mental vigor and a strong safeguard 
of mental sanity. Psychotherapy will do well to recog- 
nize this fact and to avail itself of the services of so 
powerful a force. 


Discontent, Normal and Abnormal 


WituiaM T. Kane, S.J. 


OKE No. 1 in the Irish Series is about the Irishman 
J who is “agin the government.” It is a huger joke 

than most of its users realize. It is an international 
and interracial joke. It is co-extensive with all human 
history. It began in the Garden of Eden, and it will not 
end until the Last Trump is biown. We are all “agin’ 
the government,” we are all filled with discontent. Life 
is constantly disappointing us. 

We may not think of it in such large terms as these. 
For the most part our irritations are with individual and 
particular annoyances. Few of us go so far as to in- 
dulge in that fine generalization, that beautifully compre- 
hensive curse, “Damn the nature of things!” But, de- 
tail by detail, we are fairly thorough. Congress passes 
too many laws; Congress does not pass laws enough, or 
at least does not pass the specific law we want. Capital 
is overbearing and selfish; labor is overbearing and self- 
ish. The rich flaunt their wealth in extravagance; and 
the poor live beyond their means. Prohibition does not 
prohibit; and we should not have prohibition anyway. 
People don’t go to church enough; but some of the 
churches are getting to be no place for a decent Christian 
to go to. We need more education, at least a hundred 
million dollars’ worth more; though goodness knows the 
sort of education we have is not much worth having. And 
so forth, and so forth. 


The delightful charm of it all is that there is so much 
truth in these grounds of discontent. In simple fact, if 
we stop to think of it, not a single thing that man does is 
done entirely well. Even the noblest purposes father but 
a mediocre achievement. That is evident in everything, 
from our amusements to our worship of God. And our 
purposes are by no means always noble. We see gross 
imperfections in the conduct of every individual round 
about us, in the conduct of societies. Worst of all, in our 
clearer moments, we see the same imperfections in our- 
selves and in all that we do. Yet, side by side with that 
vision of universal imperfection, there exists in each of us 
a flaming desire for perfection. We want everything 
to be done absolutely right; obviously, we want every- 
thing done perfectly by “the other fellow,” but we even 
want it so in our own conduct. 

There was no need for Emerson to tell us to “hitch 
our wagon to a star” ; it was always hitched to a star. 
The weakest, meanest man who ever trod the earth has 
been from the beginning capable of limitless aspira- 
tions, has been made capable of enjoying infinite and 
divine perfection. He cannot rest short of it. He can 
never know happiness until he attains it. He does not 


know rightly what perfection is, yet he desires it inces- 
santly. 
yet it is always there. 


He usually does not even recognize his desire; 
This is the true mystic gift of all 
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men; here, with literal accuracy, the much-abused word, 
“mystic,” may be properly employed. For this longing 
for the perfect, this capacity for divine perfection, has 
been wrought in man by God, not by an effort of man 
himself. 

There is something inhuman in the man who is not 
discontented. “Divine discontent” it has been called, 
and rightly, for its origin is Divine; but its abiding home 
is in mankind through the days of our mortality. It is 
the mark of our destiny, the perpetual token of our con- 
dition as exiles. Browning’s “Irks care the crop-full 
bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast?” may be 
horrible verse, but it is excellently suggestive of the great 
truth. Not to be discontented means to cast away our 
heritage of idealism, to lower ourselves to a life beneath 
the human, to cease to be the strange images of God that 
God has made us. 

But there is a limit beyond which that discontent is not 
decently human. ‘There is a discontent which is unwhole- 
some and destroying. Our literature today is filled with 
it. It is discontent without hope and without patience 
built upon hope. It is an angry discontent, expressed in 
sharp bitterness or in a sneer. Walt Whitman, Shaw, all 
the apostles of rebellion, gave voice to it, and made strid- 
ent, whilst they stultified, the answering desire for the 
ideal which is in every human heart. Normal discontent 
comes from the contrast between our desires and our 
weaknesses; abnormal discontent springs from resent- 
ment against our limitations. 

There is great tragedy in that resentment. We want 
the millennium, and we want it now. We are angry at the 
blundering and the stupid greed and the incapacity that 
cause poverty. Illness brings a depression of spirit that 
is part resentment, part terror at the helplessness even of 
our resentment. The larger concerns of society are al- 
ways mishandled by those of us who have charge of 
them, and each one of us in his measure suffers from the 
consequent annoyances. Our intimate relationships with 
one another are perpetually disturbed by misunderstand- 
ings or aggressions of selfishness, which tend to infuriate 
us. The frightful prevalence of divorce, the increasing 
break-up of family life, is not due wholly to lust; it is in 
very great part due to chafing against the inevitable im- 
perfections of any close society of human beings. Men 
are forever trying to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps, and in our day seem to fall into a pathetic and 
tragic rage over their failure in the attempt. 

No doubt, there has always been a great deal of this 
abnormal discontent in the world. It is difficult, and 
perhaps not wise, to try to make any comparative esti- 
mate of it, to say that one generation has more of it than 
another. But there does seem to be a pronounced in- 
crease of it at the present time. Very likely the war, 
which is blamed for so many things, must really be blamed 
for some of this. The war was such a colossal stupidity, 
and wrought such great havoc in our civilization, that it 
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emphasized our universal inability to manage our mun- 
dane affairs, and gave us new and more irritating ground 
for resentment of our limitations. But the war by no 
means explains all of the growing irritation of humanity ; 
the causes of that lie far deeper and are much more signi- 
ficant in their influence on life. 

The truth is that this world becomes increasingly a 
more intolerable place to live in, in proportion as it is cut 
off from that world which is its goal and which gives it 
all its meaning. If there were no eternity of worldly per- 
fection to look forward to, our life here would not be 
worth the living. The only justification for endurance 
is hope; it is mere cowardice or unintelligence to endure 
without hope. No man deserving to be called a man does 
endure except in the hope that the evils he endures can 
and will be ended. But the dominating majority of the 
people of our western civilization have for more than a 
century been gradually losing their acceptance of, and 
interest in, the hope held out by Christian revelation. Our 
present almost frantic enthusiasm \for social reforms 
marks what is nearly the complete loss of that hope. 
We have turned despairingly to the task of making the 
best we can of this world, because we do not believe that 
there will be any other. And all past experience, and all 
present experience, prove to us bitterly that the best we 
can make of this world, is not worth the labor. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

We cannot remedy completely the defects of our so- 
ciety, because the very men who try to remedy them have 
in themselves the same mental and moral incapacities as 
the men who brought about the defects. The very stuff 
of human life is defective. Only God can make it per- 
fect. 

Our age has seen heroic endeavors to get rid completely 
of the abuse of drink, by getting rid of drink itself. 
The manifest failure of the attempt only stirs its authors 
to new efforts at reform. Their earnestness is pathetic, 
because the thing they are fighting is in reality, not drink, 
but human nature. In this country, at least, there still 
are eager souls who hope to destroy the great evil of war, 
and who pin their hope to some league or agreement be- 
tween the nations. The failure of other leagues, the fail- 
ure even of the present one, is no deterrent to their wild 
hope. The Soviets and Socialists are trying to settle the 
inequalities of wealth which have always harassed men, 
and they are succeeding merely in producing chaos. 

Drunkenness, war, poverty, are all human evils; we do 
right to strive as much as we can to lessen them. But 
they are evils that humanity itself, not mere circumstance, 
brings forth. They will exist as long as men people the 
earth; they will exist because men are wanting in intel- 
ligence, industry, in generosity, in self-control. They 
will stir us always to discontent, and it is right that they 
should. But in whatever day we set about seeking their 
complete abolition in this life, in whatever day we at- 
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tempt to make a heaven on earth, we doom ourselves to 
the greatest bitterness that life can hold, the bitterness of 
frustrated hope, of complete and final failure. It is de- 
structive even of this life to forget that “we have not here 
an abiding city, but look for one that is to come.” 


The Middle Ages , Known and Unknown 
JAmeEs J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 
ie the May number of the Scientific Monthly there is 
a very interesting article on the “Historical Back- 
ground of Modern Science.” It illustrates very clearly 
the changes that are coming over the history of science 
as the result of special study of that subject and above all 
brings out thoroughly how different the view with regard 
to the history of science in the Middle Ages has become. 
A great many modern teachers and writers, entirely too 
many considering the opportunities they now have for 
better knowledge, still permit themselves to say derogatory 
things about the Middle Ages, that are not justified by 
any modern authorities. Indeed the rule has been that 
the less a man knew about this period the readier he was 
to condemn it. Apparently many of these men had the 
feeling that since they knew nothing about the Middle 
Ages there could be only one possible reason for their 
ignorance, to wit, there must be nothing to know or surely 
next to nothing, for otherwise they would know it. Hence 
the freedom with which, as John Fiske said in the preface 
to his work on “ The Beginnings of New England,” “ mod- 
ern writers in their ignorance used once to set apart and 
stigmatize as the ‘dark ages,’” a period, with regard to 
which we feel that “there is a sense in which the most 
brilliant achievements of pagan antiquity are dwarfed in 
comparison.” 

The author of the article in the Scientific Monthly, 
Professor Lynn Thorndike of Western Reserve University 
has been devoting himself for some twenty-five years to 
an intensive study of the Middle Ages, especially in all 
that relates to science. His scholarship is very well 
demonstrated by his recently issued work, “A History of 
Magic and Experimental Science During the First Thir- 
teen Centuries of Our Era.” This is probably one of 
the most scholarly books ever written in America, con- 
taining well over half a million words, founded on the 
reading of original authorities. No wonder that it is 
interesting, then, to see what the author has to say on his 
subjects. He goes so far as to declare: 

It would indeed be well if historians of science, from now on, 
could forget a little the concept of a conflict between science and 
religion. It is not the leit motif of the entire history of 
science or of the history of science at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. 

And then he adds emphatically: “Pagan antiquity 
persecuted its scientists more than the Middle Ages did 
theirs.” 

As Professor Thorndike insists, the whole quesiion, 
gmieed, of persecution of scientists, or of opposition to 
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science wherever it occurs, has been rather a question 
of the way human nature reacts to any new truth of 
significant character, rather than anything else. And 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford University said in 
the essay on “ The Struggle for Realities” in his book 
“Footsteps of Evolution”: 

The truth seeker has had to struggle for his physical life. Each 
acquisition of truth has been resisted by the full force of the 
inertia af satisfaction with preconceived ideas. Just as a new 
thought comes to us with a shock which rouses the resistance of 
our personal conservatism, so a new idea is met and repelled by 
the conservatism of society. 


He adds farther on: “The real essence of conser. 
vatism lies not in theology. The whole conflict is a strug- 
gle in the mind of man. It exists in human psychology 
before it is wrought out in human history.” Even under 
the impossible supposition that religion, theology, 
churches, worship never existed, President Jordan is 
quite sure that the progress of civilization would still have 
had to make the struggle to secure great new truths. 

Despite the fact that few men realize the significance 
of this tendency of conservatism to hamper the progress 
of knowledge, it is curiously easy to demonstrate it in 
human history, and quite as easy to do so with regard 
to the time very near our own as with regard to the dis- 
tant past. We have all heard much about opposition 
to dissection in the Middle Ages, though it is extremely 
difficult to find any evidence of this opposition in the 
political or ecclesiastical history of the time. The one 
thing that stands out clearly is that nearly every artist in 
Italy practised dissection during the very period when 
dissections were said to be most rigorously prohibited. 
Surely if artists did this, there could have been no ob- 
jection to doctors doing the same thing for the sake of 
saving human life. Here in America, however, every 
important city in the United States, with the single ex- 
ception, possibly, of New Orleans, witnessed dissecting- 
room riots during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That is to say there were serious disturbances of 
the peace due to popular opposition to dissection, in the 
midst of which mobs broke into medical schools, often 
injured and sometimes killed people who opposed them, 
broke everything they could get their hands on and de- 
stroyed collections of anatomical and pathological ma- 
terial that at that time were almost invaluable. The last 
of these was in the fifth decade of the century in St. 
Louis, but Boston, New York, Philadelphia had each 
had experiences of them, in turn, earlier. The reason 
for them was the opposition of men, because of certain 
human feelings, to this particular way of obtaining 
knowledge. 

Professor Lynn Thorndike points out in the Scientific 
Monthly that the only reason for misunderstanding the 
Middle Ages and for the utter misconception of their 
real import as a great period in the development of man- 
kind, is the existence in many minds of old-fashioned 
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notions and traditions acquired in all sorts of ways, and 
retained because of this very conservatism which Presi- 
dent Jordan mentions. Professor Thorndike says very 
frankly : 

We must abandon the absurd prejudices against and ignorance 
of the Middle Ages which we have inherited and poll-parroted 
from narrow Italian humanists, from Protestant reformers and 
Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs,” or from the eighteenth century deists, 
Voltaire and Tom Paine; we must correct and expand our notion 
of “ modern progress,” and subject the period before America was 
discovered to impartial open-minded scientific investigation. 
The historians of art have done this and found Gothic architecture 
first in quantity of noble remains and second to none in quality. 
The philologists have done this, discerning in the Middle Ages the 
cradle of our modern languages and literatures. 


Manifestly it is time for the scientists of other depart- 
ments to make similar serious studies. 

The most interesting feature of this subject is that the 
prevalent ignorance of the Middle Ages on the part of 
scientists is due to religious prejudice. Many of the 
scientists who are most ready to condemn this epoch 
have quite given up the positive side of their religion, 
but they still retain its prejudices as firmly as ever. This 
is not surprising. These prejudices were fairly drunk 
in with their mother’s milk. They have never had the 
time to devote to such serious study as would enable them 
to correct their false notions. Accordingly for them the 
Middle Ages are simply a blank in the matter of science, 
and in their ignorance, the Church is made the scape- 
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goat. So the assumed failure of science to develop is 
set down to Church opposition. 

Professor Thorndike is willing to admit that in the 
earliest medieval centuries there was “a time of retarda- 
tion in scientific development analogous to the depression 
which has prevailed in architecture and sculpture since, 
say the seventeenth century.” He would consider this 
doubtless due to the same reason, a lack of interest, for 
the moment, in these phases of human achievement. He 
proceeds: “The remainder of the medieval period has 
abundant extant materials for the history of science, more 
so probably than for any other side of human life, except 
religion and perhaps art.” 

Here is the declaration of a scholar who spent a 
quarter of a century in the study of the subject. Let us 
hope that others will come to recognize and appreciate 
at their proper value the actual facts of history that are 
behind such expressions. Of course there is no hope 
that those now above forty years of age will change their 
minds in the matter. They will cling to their old prej- 
udices and traditions in accordance with the ways of 
human conservatism at all times. Perhaps the rising 
generation may be brought up in different traditions. 
Meanwhile it is important that the older men shall not 
be allowed to disseminate their curious false notions with- 
out immediate contradiction, and there is an abundance 
of authoritative material in Professor Thorndike’s work 
to furnish arguments for this purpose. 


The British Catholic Truth Society 


A. Hriirarp ATTERIDGE. 


HE Catholic Truth Society of England has now a 
record of nearly forty years of active and successful 
work. It is the oldest organization of the kind in 
English-speaking lands and the model on which the others 
have been formed. Like most Catholic works it had its 
origin in very small beginnings. It was in the summer 
of 1884 that a little group of priests and laymen put 
together its initial capital, just twelve pounds sterling— 
about forty-eight dollars—and printed a few cards with 
prayers for Confession and Communion, and its first book, 
a small thin paper pamphlet that could be slipped between 
the leaves of a prayer book, “ The Little Rosary Book,” 
a booklet of pictures and notes on the fifteen mysteries. 
Bishop Vaughan of Salford, afterwards Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, heard of this modest publishing 
effort, encouraged further developments, and became the 
first President of the Catholic Truth Society, when it was 
formally established on November 5, 1884. One of the 
little band of pioneers, Mr. James Britten, a distinguished 
botanist, active in many Catholic works, still survives. 
After having acted for thirty-eight years as Honorary 
Secretary and chief editor of the Society’s publications he 


is now one of the Vice-Presidents, and a working mem- 
ber of its committee. In its first years his study was the 
office of the society and its warehouse, for most of its 
stock was kept on a few shelves in his home in Southwark. 

The Society now occupies extensive offices in Victoria 
Street, one of the chief thoroughfares of London, and 
close to Westminster Cathedral. These include a book 
shop where not only the C. T. S. publications, but Cath- 
olic books of all kinds are on sale; committee rooms and 
offices for the staff; the valuable lending and reference 
library, known from its place of origin as the “ Bexhill 
Library ”; a reading room, supplied with books of refer- 
ence, newspapers and magazines, freely open to all 
comers; a wholesale business department, and in the large 
basement the warehouse and packing rooms. These 
offices were blessed and opened by Cardinal Bourne 
just a year ago. He spoke of the organization of this 
prominent center of Catholic propaganda as the most 
important piece of work for the Catholic cause, which 
had been done in London since the erection of Westmin- 
ster Cathedral. All this was mainly due to the initiative 
and energetic efforts of an American, long resident in 
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England, Mr. Reed Lewis, the founder of the Bexhill 
Library. He was the life and soul of the movement for 
the reorganization and expansion of the Society after the 
difficult days of the long war, which we in England know 
as the “ Forward Movement.” The last twelve months 
have been a critical time for the C. T. S. The organiza- 
tion of the new center in Victoria Street and the moving 
of the library from Bexhill entailed heavy expenditure 
that could be justified only by a considerable increase of 
membership. But thanks to a vigorous propaganda the 
most sanguine anticipations of expansion in this direction 
have been fulfilled. In 1922 the membership rose from 
3,078 to 8,566, and in the three months of the current year 
there has been a further increase. The literary output 
of the Society has been greater than in any previous year, 
and its balance sheet shows a sound financial position. 
Local branches are being formed in several great provin- 
cial cities. The library sent out during the year, not to 
England only but to many other parts of the world, more 
than 23,000 volumes. The literary review Catholic Book 
Notes, an admirable guide to current Catholic literature, 
continues its issue and has been supplemented by a more 
popular type of periodical, Catholic Truth, a monthly 
gazette of the Society’s activities. 

Before the war the standard price of the C. T. S. pub- 
lications was one penny. The rise in the cost of paper 
and printing has forced up the price of most of them to 
two pence (four cents). But the sales continue to be 
very satisfactory. These are largely effected by means 
of book racks in the churches with a box and slot to re- 
ceive the price of the books selected by the buyer. At 
Westminster Cathedral during 1922 the sales were 56,469. 
In an immense number of instances the C. T. S. books 
were bought by non-Catholic visitors to the Cathedral. 
Many a convert dates his first step towards the true fold 
from the day when, visiting a Catholic Church out of 
curiosity, he bought a C. T. S. book. 

The C. T. S. “ Simple Prayer Book” has sold to the 
number of 2,500,000 since it first appeared more than 
twenty years ago. This total includes some hundreds of 
thousands supplied officially to the army and*navy during 
the war, the British Government having selected it as the 
prayer book to be issued to the Catholic soldiers and sail- 
ors. When the rise of the cost of printing rose rapidly 
and it was difficult to obtain large supplies of. paper, the 
Society, on receiving a repeat order from the War Office 
had to represent to the authorities that it could only be 
filled at a heavy loss. The War Office then replied that 
it would print the necessary number of prayer books at 
the Government Printing Offices and further agreed to 
pay a royalty to the Society. The C. T. S. issue of the 
Gospels has sold by hundreds of thousands, and many 
other of its publications have passed the 100,000 mark. 
Most of the books it publishes are stereotyped with a view 
to reprinting, but no reissue takes place without a careful 
révision so as to keep the publications thoroughly up to 
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date. Amongst the other activities of the C. T. S. is a 
magic lantern department for the production, loan and 
sale of sets of lantern slides, mostly accompanied by an 
explanatory lecture or a set of lecture notes. 

At the annual meeting held at Westminster in Low 
Week Cardinal Bourne, who presided, expressed his 
thorough satisfaction with the progress of the Society 
under the new impulse of the “ Forward Movement.” He 
has been its President since his accession to the See of 
Westminster. One of his assistant bishops, Dr. Bidwell, 
acts as Chairman of the Committee, and Cardinal Gasquet 
and Mr. Britten are its Vice-Presidents. The new Com- 
mittee elected by the general meeting shows a strong pre- 
dominance of the lay element, and is representative of 
many fields of Catholic activity. I give the list here 
with a few explanatory notes: G. Elliot Anstruther, 
assistant editor of the London Tablet; A. Hilliard Atter- 
idge; Mrs. Boland, the organizer of the successful Cathe- 
dral book stall; James Britten, K.C.S.G., founder of the 
C. T. S.; Canon Burton, late President of St. Edmund’s 
College; Algernon Cecil; Sir Stuart Coats, K.C.S.G.; 
Colonel Sir Arthur Dick; the Rev. Downey; Sir John 
Gilbert, K.C.S.G., late Chairman of the London County 
Council; Maurice Gregory, Association of Chartered Ac- 
countants; W. S. Hewins, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government ; 
Sir Henry Jerningham; Father J. Keating, S.J., editor of 
the Month; Dom Benedict Kuypers, O.S.B.; Mrs. Old- 
meadow, Judge Parfitt, K.C.; W. Reed Lewis, K.S.G., 
pioneer of the “ Forward Movement” and founder of 
the Bexhill Library; Mrs. Romanes, Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J.; Father Herbert Vaughan, Herbert Ward, 
Miss Maisie Ward, one of the leading workers of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild; General Sir William Western. 
Mr. Stephen Harding, K.C.S.G., who directed the work 
of the huts for Catholic soldiers during the war, acts as 
the General Secretary. The Committee is to be further 
reinforced by each of the provincial branches electing a 
delegate to represent it in London. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 
No Balm of Pleasant Self-Deception 
To the Editor of AmERIca: 

The timely letters in Amertca for May 26 on “ Catholic 
Growth in the United States,” contributed by Peter S. Garrett and 
John F. X. Carroll, who would rather smart under truth than 
apply a balm of pleasant self-deception, are praiseworthy. 

At best, it is impractical for us to resort to the out-of-date 
ostrich trick of hiding our eyes from the facts. Catholics will 
find that the time deserves a discarding of passive complacerice 
for an eager determination to answer a clear call. 

New York. W. Aten Pace. 


Pamphlet Against Ku Klux Klan 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 
A friend of mine, a Mason, has recently brought to my attention 
“a booklet, issued by the Government Printing Department at 
Washington, entitled, “Against Ku Klux Klan—For Religious 
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Freedom.” It is a speech delivered by the Hon. Walter M. Chand- 
ler, of New York, in the House of Representatives, on Monday, 
September 11, 1922. My friend confessed he was amazed at the 
information it contained, and stated he felt that Catholics owed 
it to their fellow Americans to give it the widest publicity, as 
it would do more good than tons of literature. 

I have never read such a complete presentation in a condensed 
form. It shows careful preparation, tells facts about early colo- 
nial times, touches on the fable of George Washington and the 
public school, etc. It also gives a full account of the K. of C. 
bogus oath. A wide distribution of this booklet, with its mass 
of facts, would be most effective in opening the eyes not only of 
non-Catholics, but of Catholics as well. 


San Francisco, Cal. A. J. Firzceravp. 


The Fascisti and the Masons in Italy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New Age magazine, the organ of Free Masonry, has an 
article in its May issue on Masonic conditions in Italy. It alleges 
that there are two factions of the society in that country. The 
National Grand Lodge has for Sovereign Grand Commander of 
its Supreme Council Raoul V. Palermi. In 1908 some members 
of the order seceded from this Supreme Council and founded the 
Grand Orient of Italy, with Domizio Torrigiani as Grand Master, 
and one Ferrari as Grand Commander. This body has broken 
with Masonic tradition, does not recognize the Great Architect of 
the Universe, does not require belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and is said to have established lodges consisting wholly of 
Socialists and atheists. Among its members are officials of the 
Government which was overthrown by the Fascisti. 

“It is against the political activities of this clandestine and 
irregular Masonry in Italy,” continues the New .Age, “that the 
Fascisti have issued their edict. Mussolini himself is a Mason 
and the Grand Lodge of Italy, ef which Raoul V. Palermi is 
Grand Master, strongly supports the present Government.” 

If this is true, the Mussolini regulation forbidding the Fascisti 
to be members of Masonic lodges, relates only to the Torrigiani 
faction and not to the Palmeri faction. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jesuit Colleges and the Drama 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Father J. C. Reville’s article on “ Jesuit 
Colleges and the Drama” in your issue of May 19, but found he 
had stopped a great distance east of the Mississippi in telling 
about dramatic work in Jesuit colleges. The University of Santa 
Clara in California, conducted by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus and the oldest college in the far West, has set a dramatic 
standard which places it in the front rank not only among Jesuit 
colleges, but also among the colleges of this country. 

Five major plays have been written by Santa Clara professors 
and alumni and produced by Santa Clara students. They are: 
“The Passion Play of Santa Clara,” by Clay M. Greene, '69; 
“The Mission Play of Santa Clara” and “ The Light Eternal,” 
by Martin V. Merle, ’06; “ Constantine,” by Charles D. South, ’01, 
and “ Henry Garnet,” by Rev. D. J. Kavanagh, S.J. 

As many as 40,000 people saw eleven performances of the 1923 
production of the Passion Play. In the University Theater at 
Santa Clara, the students played to 10,000 people in six per- 
formances, while over 30,000 witnessed five shows in the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. Theatrical managers of San Fran- 
cisco say that this last is a record for successive performances 
in that city. A conservative estimate places the box-office receipts 
at over $60,000. 

The faculty at Santa Clara believe with Father Reville that 
“the drama, when purified of all that is gross and coarse, may 
become a mighty factor in the education of the young.” For 
that reason the sacred drama of the Cross, “ The Passion Play,” 
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was chosen and the hundred student-actors went at their parts 
imbued with the same spirit as that of a priest about to preach a 
sermon. The result was a marvellous success, artistically, finan- 
cially and spiritually. 

I am not belittling the sterling efforts of our sister colleges in 
the East, but would point out that the Jesuit colleges on the 
western side of the Rockies are fulfilling the same old ideals of 
the drama that prevailed in the days when Louis XIII of France 
was a Jesuit pupil. 

Santa Clara Cal. Cuartes R. Bopen. 

The One-Hundred-Per-Cent Catholic 

To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

Having enjoyed George Barton’s description of the “ One-Half- 
of-One-Per-Cent Catholic” in your issue of May 19 I now 
desire to put in a good word for his antithesis, the one-hundred- 
per-cent Catholic. 

The one-hundred-per-cent Catholic may be president of the 
First National bank or he may wield a pick and shovel in the 
city street repair department ; he may wear broadcloth or overalls; 
he may drive a limousine or push a wheel-barrow, it matters not. 

The one-hundred-per-cent Catholic assists at Mass often, daily 
if his station in life permits. He receives Holy Communion 
often, daily if possible. He does these things without ostentation, 
caring not for the sneers of the irreligious and much less for the 
praise of fellow-Catholics. 

He belongs to the Catholic societies, especially the Holy Name 
Society and therefore does not use profane language, although 
being a full-fledged man he speaks out at times with vigor and 
force. He does not seek office in these societies but attends the 
meetings regularly and does not hesitate to give his views if he 
feels that it is for the good of the association and will help to 
expedite the matter before the members. 

If the one-hundred-per-cent Catholic is a family man he finds 
sufficient joy in the company of his wife and children to make 
picture shows, vaudeville and. other attractions unnecessary in 
his scheme of living. He keeps young with his children and as 
they grow up they always know they can confide in him. 

He meets his financial obligations to the Church fairly and 
when the pastor preaches money he does not “lambast” the 
preacher, knowing as he does that contributions of the average 
Catholic are a scandal. 

The one-hundred-per-cent Catholic is a constant reader of © 
Catholic newspapers, magazines and books, and because of this 
he gives as much as he can for the home and foreign missions. 
He realizes how far his dollar will go in such work and is 
aware, too, of the unbelievably small amount that is given by 
Catholics for the missions as compared with their expenditures 
for luxuries. 

Because he is a great reader, too, his heart aches for the 
slowly starving, destitute priests, nuns, orphans and others of 
Central Europe and he, therefore, makes fresh denials to himself 
to give a little to his suffering Catholic brethren overseas. 

He reads the secular daily press for the “news” but holds in 
contempt the editors who seem “sold” on the descent from the 
ape theory and all the other half-baked “isms” of the day. He 
dreams of a day when a great daily press, founded on Catholic 
principles, will give us the news and sane comment on current 
events. Meanwhile, he writes letters of protest when the secular 
press misrepresents Catholic practise and doctrine and urges his 
Catholic societies to take action. 

The one-hundred-per-cent Catholic is without race prejudice, 
especially as regards the Negro, and wonders why the Church 
founded by Christ is doing so little in America to bring the black 
man into the fold while boasting of sending, in recent years, more 
than one hundred missionaries annually to Christianize China. 

Cincinnati. Tueo. A. THOMA. 
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Is Divorce a Failure? 

HE flaming spirits of the new dispensation who 

pleaded in seventeenth-century England for legal- 
ized divorce have been confounded by their works. 
Probably they did not regard divorce as the normal remedy 
for conjugal unhappiness or as a means of fostering 
social improvement. To them it was, rather, a dangerous 
surgical operation, lawful only as a last resource. But 
given an inch, human nature always takes an ell. Today 
divorce is more like the bottled bromides sold to every 
comer by the corner-druggist for the relief of slight head- 
aches. And, as with every drug that is used frequently, 
the relief becomes slighter as the dose is increased, so 
that in the end there is not normal freedom from pain, 
but a health-destroying habit. 

It would not be difficult to compile statistics which show 
the alarming growth in America of this social disorder. 
Japan, once the classical example of the prevalence of 
divorce, we have left far in the rear. We now begin to 
realize that as a social remedy divorce has failed. Granted 
at the beginning for one definite cause, it was soon found 
possible to allege a dozen causes, either similar in nature, 
or, for some totally new reason, equally valid. Hence, in 
some localities, polygamy became, and is, almost as com- 
mon as monogamy. Clearly, divorce is the disintegration 
of the social unit, and as such, leads to the disintegration 
of the community in which it becomes common. Social 
workers recognize it as the most ordinary cause of the 
broken home, which, in turn, is a source of illiteracy, 
immorality, and anti-social habits. What society truly 
needs today is deeper respect for authority, a larger 
growth of self-control, more devotion to the common 
good, and less absorption in selfish interests. The semi- 
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nary in which these valuable qualities are best nourished 
is the normal home, and if we tolerate the destruction of 
the home by easy divorce, society must suffer serious 
harm. 

From whatever point it be viewed, divorce is a failure. 
It encourages selfishness, furnishes a legal method of vio- 
lating the most sacred contract into which men and women 
can enter, stimulates immorality, and supplies no remedy 
for the evil against which it is, by supposition, directed. 
In the absence of moral and religious training in the 
home and in the school, it is not probable that the harmful 
consequences of divorce can be greatly checked by new 
and sterner laws. But to make divorce easier than it is 
at present would surely be equivalent to an official encour- 
agement of social and moral evils which threaten the very 
existence of civilized society. 


Catholic Graduates 

UNE is their month. The world is their field. They 

are finishing and beginning. They have passed their 
young years amid sacred surroundings. For theirs has 
been a Catholic atmosphere. From many institutions 
these boys and girls gather to receive the reward of four 
years of effort. Many of the colleges from which they 
come have a history that is brief in the counting of 
years. All of them have a history that is century-old 
in tradition. For the American Catholic college of today 
goes back in its lineage to days when America was a 
virgin forest, and Europe an unmapped tract of land. 
Catholic tradition! That is what is back of the youth of 
America today who are being graduated from Catholic 
schools, a tradition of faith and a tradition of culture. 
Curricula change, faculties pass, but the strength of Cath- 
olic tradition remains. 

There are other colleges in our land sending forth their 
graduates this month. They have endowments mount- 
ing into the millions, they have distinguished names on 
their teaching staffs, they have perfect equipment. Many 
of them too are proud, and rightly so, of their traditions. 
Yet how young is the oldest of them when compared 
with the college that can point back to days when Europe 
was in savagery and the catacombs held the only culture 
that was strong enough to civilize a world. 

Catholic America will reap much from graduation 
days, for Catholic America of the future will be led by 
the graduates of the present. They have been privileged 
above others who share the Faith with them. The rank 
and file of Catholicism must look to them as exemplars 
of the finest in Catholic life. For the Catholic graduate 
has had much more than the Catholic who has not had 
a college course. If there is any real aristocracy it is 
that which is built on the fine mind, the mind not 
only trained to know truth but to follow it and live it in 
the nicest details of everyday life. Such should be the 
Catholic graduate mind. It has not only been informed 
but it has been trained to know and to do. 
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This is what the Catholic graduates must contribute to 
Catholic life, an intelligent and active Catholicism. If 
they fail in this they are false to their heritage. They 
may be few in numbers, their influence will be great if 
they have taken from their Catholic education that which 
Catholic education alone can give, faith, culture, 
character. 


Nordics and Anglo-Saxons 


N the old days we heard much of the superiority of the 

Anglo-Saxon stock. This was very much like 
panegyrizing the hippogriff, for while no one knew exactly 
what an Anglo-Saxon was, it was agreed that the species 
was very rare. Mr. Lewis Carroll, of Oxford, had de- 
scribed the Anglo-Saxon hair-cut, and Mr. Dooley even 
claimed that he was personally acquainted with a living 
Anglo-Saxon, a gentleman who drove a grocery wagon in 
Dobb’s Ferry. But the evidence was fragmentary and 
unsatisfying, and this fact, perhaps, explains why the 
superiority once attributed to the Anglo-Saxon is now 
predicated of the “Nordic” stock. 

But a modern professor of sociology, Dr. H. A. Miller, 
objects. In his opinion, two of the most dangerous ideas 
in the world today are “one hundred per cent American- 
ism” and “confidence in Nordic superiority.” “One hun- 
dred per cent Americanism” would be welcome, if it 
meant real understanding of the broad, wise and generous 
principles upon which this Government was founded. But 
it never means that. Usually it recalls the copy-book 
aphorism from which we learned that patriotism was the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, and suggests a group of hooded, 
night-gowned illiterates who have good reason to stand in 
need of an accessible asylum. 

As for the Nordic superiority, it may be remarked that 
while handsome is as handsome does, self-sufficiency, 
whether in an individual or in society is fatal to progress. 
If the Nordic races are superior, mentally, morally and 


_ physically, to all other peoples, they will have no time for 


self-praise, since all their efforts will be used up in re- 
forming the rest of the world. The inherent stupidity of 
this Nordic heresy, and of all other forms of chauvinism, 
is best seen when it is compared with the principles taught 
the world by Jesus Christ and by His disicples. We are 
in reality what we are in God’s sight; as children of God. 
made to His likeness and image, endowed with immortal 
souls and a destiny which stretches beyond the puny 
bounds of time and space, we are all of us equal. In the 
philosophy which Jesus Christ brought into the world, 
there is no distinction of Jew or Gentile, of bondman or 
free. We have our work in this world, and they are 
superior who do it best; the freedom estabiished under 
the new dispensation knows nothing of class, or of the 
tinsel of rank, individual or national. But “every man 
with a brogue is a Bolshevik or a Hun,” writes Dr. 
Miller, interpreting the new doctrine of Nordic superority, 
“and everyone of a different color is inferior. All are to 
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be exploited, and the immigrant is merely a labor com- 
modity.” It would be difficult to state the un-Christian 
character of the Nordic philosophy more clearly. 


Presbyterian Rebels 


IKE other Protestant communions, the Presbyterian 
Church is suffering from the presence in its ministry 
of gentlemen whose hold upon Christianity seems largely 
nominal. These clergymen apparently consider themselves 
free, independently of their pledges, and, incidentally, of 
common sense, to proclaim the last half-formed conclu- 
sion upon which they have stumbled, as the ultimate.truth 
in Revelation. Some weeks ago, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly attempted to put a check to this disorder, but its 
action did not win the favor of several New York clergy- 
men, one of whom thus expressed himself in his regular 
sermon to his congregation : 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church voted that it 
was essential and necessary for a Presbyterian minister to believe 
in the inerrancy of Scripture, in the virgin birth of Jesus, in a par- 
ticular theory of the death of Christ upon the Cross, in the physical 
resurrection of the Lord, and in the veracity and genuineness of the 


miracles attributed to Jesus. In all frankness, I do not believe one 
of these points. (New York Tribune, May 28). 


However distressing this defiance may be to the old- 
line Presbyterians, it is really difficult to understand how 
the Assembly can proceed against this rebel, except, pos- 
sibly, on grounds that are purely disciplinary. Taking 
his stand on a well-known Protestant principle, this 
clergyman can argue that there is no inerrancy in the 
Assembly which is not also promised to any prayerful 
soul, and he can vigorously protest against any associa- 
tion which claims the right to dictate to him what he must 
believe and what he must preach. 

On the very day on which this rebel-clergyman issued 
his defiance, Catholic people throughout the world heard 
from every Catholic pulpit the following words: 

At that time Jesus said to His disciples, All power is given Me in 
heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 


manded you; and behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world. (Matthew, xxviii, 18-20.) 


Obviously, there is in the world a teaching body, estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ, empowered by Jesus Christ “ to 
teach all nations,” and preserved by Jesus Christ from all 
error, “even to the consummation of the world.” Quite 
as obviously, that body is not the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. To do it justice, the 
Assembly makes no such claim ; like every other Protestant 
association, it admits that it may err. But the Church, 
founded by Jesus Christ, cannot possibly err. She alone 
whose visible head is Peter’s successor, binds and looses 
the souls and the hearts of men, conscious of her in- 
errancy preserved to her by the abiding presence of Jesus 
Christ, her Divine Founder. 




















The Parent and the Parish School 

UTSIDE the Catholic Church, observes a Western 

editor, not one in twenty of our children is receiving 
any instruction in religion and the duties which it enjoins. 
The very figures quoted show that the editor did not err 
on the side of pessimism. About fifteen per cent of our 
young people, under the age of eighteen, are in Catholic 
schools and in non-Catholic religious schools, chiefly 
Jewish, Lutheran and Episcopal. The remaining 
eighty-five per cent are left wholly without the facilities 
ordinarily required for a training in religion. 

Some of these children, it is true, will be taught at 
home, but these are probably so few as to be negligible. 
The modern home is not well equipped for the teaching of 
religion. Parents, even granted that they possess the 
ability, often lack the leisure or the wish to devote them- 
selves to the only variety of religious instruction that is of 
much worth, the instruction that is systematic and com- 
plete. Casual references to Almighty God and instruc- 
tions on certain phases of religious duty are not enough, 
still less the hazy injunction, which means so little to the 
child, to be “ good.” For “ real religion, like everything 
else of value,” as Roger Babson has remarked, “ must be 
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taught.” But teaching, if it is to be effective, cannot be 
regarded as an occupation to be taken up in spare 
moments. It demands effort, concentration, and spe- 
cialized knowledge, with the gift of imparting what is 
known and of co-ordinating it with life. Good teaching, 
especially of religion, is as rare as it is difficult. 

In the Catholic idea, the duty of training the child in 
religion devolves upon the parent, who, ordinarily, will 
find that he must fulfill this duty through the agency of 
the parish school. No true Catholic can look upon the 
Church’s educational legislation as an infringement on his 
liberty of choice, for he is perfectly well aware that with- 
out the Catholic school it will often be morally impossible 
to give his children a complete religious education. Nor 
has he any fear that in the Catholic school intellectual in- 
terests will suffer. The records of our schools show that 
they give the Catholic child both the training which fits 
him for citizenship in Heaven and the training which 
makes him a useful citizen in our democracy. To society, 
which today stands in need of the revivifying influence of 
Jesus Christ, and to the father, the Catholic school is an 
aid of incalculable worth, even though it is not always 
appreciated. 


Literature 


“Darwinism and Catholic Thought” 


ee oe a book appeared in English dress which 
has created quite a stir among Catholic scholars. 
“Darwinism and Catholic Thought,” as the learned 
author, Canon Dorlodot, tells us himself, is the result of an 
invitation extended by the University of Cambridge to the 
Catholic University of Louvain to participate in the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin 
and the fiftieth aniversary of the publication of his cele- 
brated work, “ The Origin of Species.” Emanating from 
such a university and from such a scholar, the volume 
has deservedly won a deal of notice. One outstanding 
point of criticism seemed to be that at last some one had 
had the courage to come forward and say plainly and 
boldly that evolution, of lower life at least, was not con- 
trary to the Faith. This exultation over deliverance from 
thought-bondage was rather puzzling to many who had 
been taught years back that theistic evolution of vege- 
tative and sensitive life carried with it no jeopardy to 
one’s Catholicism. They had been taught that the whole 
pivotal question was and is today one of fact. Thus it is 
that it should be clear at the very outset that there can be 
no quarrel with Canon Dorlodot’s thesis that evolution, as 
above delimited, and Catholic thought are not antagonis- 
tic. This had been clearly asserted by Father Wasmann 
years ago, in 1909, in “ The Catholic Encyclopedia ” under 
the title “ Evolution” (Vol. V, p. 651, col. 2), and in 
“Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution,” of 





which the first German edition was published in 1904. 
Plainly, then, Catholic scholars have long ago recognized 
that there is nothing in the deposit of Faith which seems 
to contradict the evolution of lower life. If they have op- 
posed or do oppose such doctrine their position is simply 
that of any reasonable man asking for proofs, and de- 
manding that a theory be stated as a theory and that 
materialistic notions be not superimposed on or con- 
founded with evolution as such. 

Yet though we grant the reconcilability of Faith and 
theistic evolution of lower life and thus hold with the 
learned Canon to his main conclusion, we unfortunately 
find it impossible to agree with him in many of the proofs 
advanced to sustain this position or to feel sympathy with 
his manner of approach to a subject which is one of great 
delicacy in the days when feelings run high between the 
helieving Christian and those who claim they speak in the 
name of science. 

Thus upon the very title page we are made to pause. 
“Darwinism and Catholic Thought”! Surely what is 
meant is “ Evolution and Catholic Thought,” though on 
p. 42 we read, “ In this volume I am discussing Darwinism 
as Darwin held it.” Either the author is confusing the 
evolution with a special and limited theory of evolution, 
i. e., Darwinism, or he is providing a reconciliation be- 
tween Catholic belief and a widely challenged doctrine. 
To admit confusion of terms would argue a lack of 
scholarly accuracy of statement. To admit a defense of 
Darwinism specifically such, would be to many a turning 
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back of the hands of the scientific clock. This waning 
prestige of Darwinism has been pointed out recently by 
Dr. H. S. Jennings of Johns Hopkins University in his 
address at the Mendel-Pasteur Centenary at St. Louis 
University, December 14, 1922; by Dr. William Bateson 
in his now famous address before the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science on December 28, 
1921, and by Vernon Kellogg writing in the New Re- 
public, April 11, 1923, and in the North American Review 
for June, 1923. Again we would be clear. Darwin- 
ism, specifically such, may or may not be correct, though 
its supporters are under heavy fire. If correct, it merely 
indicates the way God used to have His creatures evolve. 
If incorrect, Darwinism is refuted, not evolution. Once 
again a question of fact. Certainly neither Gregory nor 
Augustine had in view Darwinism as such. 

Knowing the present state of controversy it is a bit sur- 
prising to read on p. 128 of Canon Dorlodot’s book: 

And amongst the heralds employed by nature in order to spread 
its voice right to the extremities of the globe, I think it is only 
right to put Charles Darwin in the first rank side by side with 
that other glory of Cambridge, Isaac Newton. 

This seems rather strong praise for a scientist, learned 
though he really was in certain lines, who was not the 
first to advocate evolution, who proposed a doctrine that 
is largely in dispute and who could write of himself con- 
cerning a belief in God, immortality, etc., “ I for one must 
be content to remain an agnostic” (“ Life and Letters,” 
I, p. 282). 

As one reads the book there is an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of bias and of an aggressive attitude on the part of 
the author to his Catholic confréres. This is especially to 
be regretted. He attacks the Concordist theory precisely 
as applicable to evolution and under no other guise. Re- 
lying on this fact, he writes as though he were the first 
Catholic exegete of modern times to question that theory 
at all, thus overlooking the great Scripturists, Humme- 
lauer, Murillo, Hoberg, Hertzenauer, Vigouroux, etc. 
Moreover, he conveys the impression that a defense of 
Concordism is an infringement of the liberty of evolu- 
tionary exegetes. In general he unfortunately appears 
as the champion of the evolutionists against Catholic in- 
terpreters presenting the latter as having gone too far, 
while he nowhere reproves the scientists for any undue 
liberties. We regard this atmosphere of the book as 
most regrettable, especially since the book wili be read by 
many students who have been taught at non-Catholic in- 
stitutions to look upon theologians as obscurantists. This 
attitude of hostile criticism is plainly evident in the note 
on p. 107. Therein speaking of the doctrine that the 
human soul is created at the moment of conception, Canon 
Dorlodot says: 

We are not exaggerating in the least when we regard the fact 
that this theory should still find defenders long after the experi- 
mental bases on which it was thought to bé founded have been 


shown definitely to be false, as one of the most shameful things 
in the history of thought. 
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To thus characterize a doctrine that is now the com- 
monly accepted doctrine of Catholic theologians, philoso- 
phers and doctors is surprising. Antonelli, “ Medicina 
Pastoralis ” (editio 4a 1920, Vol. I, c. xix) says: 

Hence from all that has been hitherto said it is clear that the 
rational human soul is infused by creation into the body at the 
very moment of conception. But in our age and because 
of the research work in embryology and physiology we 
must affirm that every fetus is animated at the very moment of 
conception. 

Noldin (1921), and Ferreres (1921), both speak of this 
doctrine in their editions as the common doctrine, admit- 
ting, however, that it is not certain, and Donat writing in 
1923, fourteen years after the first delivery of Dr. Dor- 
lodot’s lecture, says: ‘“‘ The aforesaid doctrine is now 
almost the common one amongst Catholic theologians. 
philosophers and medical men.” 

But to approach his arguments. Beginning with the 
“Second Conference ” we find the Canon discussing evo- 
lution—for we take the larger aspect of the disputed 
position—“ in the light of Catholic traditions.” His first 
proposition (p. 66) that the teaching of the Fathers is 
very favorable to the theory of absolute natural evolu- 
tion, rests almost exclusively on the teaching of Sts. 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. His argument seems 
very weak; his interpretation of Gregory is not certain: 
and Augustine, too, can be well understood in a very dif- 
ferent way. In the “ Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique,” there is a scholarly study of Augustine by Por- 
talié, professor of theology at the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse, who maintains that Augustine did not teach 
evolution, but on the contrary defended the fixity of 
species. And this interpretation is reinforced by citations 
from “De Genesi ad Litteram.” In like manner Geny, 
S.J., in his “ History of Philosophy” also denies that 
Augustine taught evolution. 

An interpretation of these writings other than the one 
given by Canon Dorlodot is possible to an impartial and 
unprejudiced mind. Both Gregory and Augustine state 
that God did not, at the first moment of creation, create all 
things in their final forms and that subsequent things arose 
from preexisting things gradually in the course of time. 
The power of God drew them forth when the circum- 
stances were appropriate for their appearance. From all 
eternity God willed all created things. But the effects of 
His creative act were to appear in time. When men’s 
souls are created by God, as each man appears on the 
earth, we do not have to suppose a change in God, a new 
creative act, a miracle, at each moment of a man’s birth. 
So, in the beginning, God created the inorganic com- 
pounds, the plants, the animals by one act but they were 
to appear only when conditions were suitable. 

That St. Gregory of Nyssa never had in mind to pro- 
claim a new method of creation different from the method 
understood and accepted by his contemporaries such as 
would be the evolutionary system of today seems im- 
plied by the statement in the beginning of his work: 
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“ But, before I begin, I wish to protest that I do not wish 
to contradict in any way the writings of Basil on the pro- 
creation of the world, although my account may have led 
me to another exposition of the subject.” He implies 
in this that he holds with Basil that the creative act of 
God is the cause of all things, but in his exposition he 
differs from Basil as to the manner in which this creative 
act operated. God created the world not as it exists to- 
day, but as an imperfect, unformed mass. The imperfect, 
unformed mass was to develop through the forces placed 
in it by God, until it reached a condition fit for higher 
beings, and then the creative word of God, taking effect 
in time, brought forth out of matter the new beings that 
constitute the higher orders of creation. Any other in- 
terpretation, i. e., the interpretation advanced by evolution- 
ists would seem to be in evident contradiction to the ex- 
position of Basil. In other words Canon Dorlodot uses a 
proof that is not certain but is quite in dispute, thus mak- 
ing his final position, as far as it is based on this proof, 
only probable. In a following paper his proofs from 
philosophy and Scripture wiil be discussed. 
Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


“AND HE WAS GIVEN A NAME” 


Jesus! And at the gentle sound, 
The surging seas did melt, 

And with a rustle scarcely heard, 
The Hosts of Angels knelt. 


Jesus! And the winds of earth, 
In awe took up the cry, 

And every star with tongue of gold, 
Did send it through the sky. 


Jesus! And the swaying flowers, 
Did bend their heads in prayer, 

As the word, like perfume heard, 
Fell softly through the air. 


Until the last it came to me, 
And I, Oh Saints above! 
With all my heart I bowed me down, 
To kiss my Wounded Love. 
Eveanor M. Leary. 


REVIEWS 


Father Price of Maryknoll. Compiled from the Letters of his 
Friends by a Priest of Maryknoll. Maryknoll: The Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Society. $1.00. 

“Father Price rings true to every test of sanctity” was the 
characterization by one who had long trained young men in the 
religious life, of the man who was once introduced by Abbe 
Magnien to the seminarians of Baltimore: “ Gentlemen, behold the 
secular clergy of North Carolina.” The story of this holy man, 
known amongst the tar-heelers as “Priest Price” and loved and 
revered by all, is told simply and engagingly. One closes the 
book with a strong desire to know more of the man who tramped 
the Southern mountains for souls, ran his own printing-plant, 
founded the “ Apostolate,” was co-founder of Maryknoll and died 
in China, the first Maryknoller to sleep in death in a foreign 
land. F. P. LeB. 
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The Coming Renaissance. Edited and arranged by Sir JAMEs 
MarcHant. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

“The Coming Renaissance” is a symposium of sixteen mono- 
graphs by fourteen gentlemen and two ladies, with an introduction 
by Dean Inge. All are Protestant; eight of them churchmen. 
Fairness would require a review of each separate essay, but space 
forbids. Identity of patriotic and religious tenets has guided their 
thoughts and expressions into conformity of belief; and that 
belief is that any renaissance must be based upon religion, and 
that the religion as taught by Christ. The necessary failure of 
any merely human wisdom, as for example that incorporated in 
the League of Nations, to dispel and correct existing world-wide 
disorders is asserted and proved particularly by Professor A. E. 
Zimmern in his contribution entitled “ Personality in National 
Progress.” All are agreed that the recent war did not cause, 
but only revealed, the collapse of European faith. No one of 
these writers is attempting leadership. All are in search of signs 
amid existing conditions which may with reason be expected to 
point towards the hoped for renaissance. That a genuine renais- 
sance is desirable, none will deny; how and when it shall come, if 
it comes at all, only time can disclose. M. J. S. 





Sainte Terese Ecrivain. Par L’Abbé RopotpHe HoorNnaert. 
Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie. 

One of the projects of Menendez y Pelayo was to publish a long 
and thorough study of St. Teresa of Avila, as a writer. He did 
not live to carry out his plans. However, since Abbé Hoornaert’s 
masterly study on the same subject has been made public, we are 
less inclined to regret that Menendez y Pelayo could not fully 
accomplish his task. For in this study of the great Carmelite of 
old Castile, of the times and the social conditions in which she 
lived, of her gifts of head and heart we have a living, brilliant 
picture of an extraordinary woman. Abbé Hoornaert keenly 
analyzes the Saint’s intellectual and emotional endowments, her 
language, her style, the esthetic principles which guided her work. 
He concludes that her books show that she is distinctly a 
cloistered nun of the golden age of Spanish literature and of 
Spain’s dominance in world politics. Her genius, always balanced, 
at times sublime, her noble lyricism, mark her as one of the few 
whose literary accomplishments are universal in their appeal and 
in the influence they exercise on the succeeding age. The author 
does not distinctly study Teresa the saint, but in almost every page, 
the sanctity of this extraordinary woman is felt like a subtle 
aroma pervading the book. The writer has made a genuine con- 
tribution to Teresan literature. J.C.R. 





The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. By the Committee on 
Work-Periods in Continuous Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$3.50. 

Analysis of the International World Movement Repert on the 
Steel Strike. By MarsHatt Ops. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The recent decision of the steel manufacturers to abide by the 
twelve-hour day in their industry gives a new interest to the above 
books. The most authoritative work upon this subject is evi- 
dently the impartial study of the American engineers. It com- 
prises the result of the investigation of a body of the most com- 
petent experts who devoted almost two years of special inquiry 
to this problem. Their survey was extended over the various 
so called continuous industries and their conclusion is that the 
twelve-hour shift day is too long “when measured by twentieth 
century ideas.” The weight of evidence, they find, makes plain 
that a shorter working day can be introduced at but a small 
financial sacrifice to the workers and the management, and they 
believe further that under proper conditions no economic loss 
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need be sustained. Instances have, in fact, not been wanting in 
which both employes and stockholders have profited by the change. 
The book contains an appropriate introduction by President 
Harding. 

The second volume is an exhaustive defense of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and was written to disprove all the 
vital statements in the report on the steel strike issued by the 
Interchurch World Movement. The appearance of the book was 
heralded by considerable publicity and it is well to have both sides 
set forth. But if the Interchurch report is criticized for having 
leaned in one direction, the present volume decidedly leans the 
other way. Some of its statements may readily prove misleading. 
To arrive at the truth it will be important to study the book, not 
merely in connection with the original report of the Interchurch 
World Movement on the great steel strike, but also in the light of 
the rebuttals made to the book itself. The members of the Inter- 
church Commission have since declared that they still stand by 
their original report. 5. aa 





Medieval English Nunneries. By Emzeen Power. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Miss Power informs us that she has drawn exclusively from 
pre-Reformation sources, rejecting “the tainted evidence” of the 
Commissioners of Henry VIII. The picture which she presents 
is, however, both unpleasant and false. That in some houses 
“religion was not well kept,” and that in others there was a worldly 
spirit which would have disgraced even an ordinary Christian 
making no pretense to perfection, may be admitted. In too many 
instances the cloister was looked upon merely as a place of refuge 
from the world, ur as an asylum in which unmarriageable daugh- 
ters might be safely housed. In these cases, as is plain, the 
specifically religious character of the nunnery was lost sight of 
or disregarded. Under the pressure of temporal lords, a pressure 
hard to withstand, candidates utterly lacking a religious vocation 
_were admitted, the standards of training were lowered, and unsuit- 
able members retained, not because they were wanted but because 
it was impossible to get rid of them. With all this granted, it 
must be said that the picture given us by Miss Power is gro- 
tesquely unfair. She protests, it is true, that stories of local 
abuses must not be taken to signify that these unhappy conditions 
were universal; yet when one reads more than 700 pages which 
chronicle very little but scandal and hardly anything at all of 
the real religious fervor which was common, the conclusion that 
the destruction of these nunneries was a victory for religion and 
morality, cannot be avoided. Not Miss Power’s intention, but her 
lack of correct historical method is at fault. Pi. B. 





Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist. Edited by the Rev. C. 
Latrey, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

Christ and Evolution. By the Rev. T. Starter, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

The Three Sacraments of Initiation. By the Rev. L. LaBaucue, 
S.S. New York: Blase Benziger and Co. $2.50. 

Last summer at Cambridge, England, there was a Catholic sum- 
mer school, convened to study and present various aspects of the 
Blessed Sacrament. “Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist,” 
edited by C. Lattey, S.J., contains the papers read on that oc- 
casion. The result is a complete view of a precious subject, its 
nature and its history, and its meaning in Catholic life. The most 
important paper, of course, is that by Father de la Taille, S.J., 
presenting his view of the nature of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
There are other papers of great value on the Liturgy, on the wit- 
ness of the Fathers of the Church, and on Catholic devotions—— 
Father Slater, S.J., has written a book full of interest for those 
who are abreast of the problems of the relations of religion with 
the modern historical sciences. Equipped with broad knowledge 
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of present day thought, and at the same time sound in his theology, 
the author effectively disposes of the notion that Christianity is in 
any real sense an evolution from ‘previous systems. To this end 
he shows that Christianity had a definite historical beginning, that 
it carries the proofs of a definite intervention by God, and that 
apparent analogies to previous pagan systems are only superficial. 
On the other hand, most of what is good in modern thought is 
shown to be borrowed from Christianity——-In “The Three 
Sacraments,” Father Labauche has given us a scholarly and read- 
able treatise on Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist. 
The author brings a wealth of historical and theological learning 
to the study of his subject, and keeps always in mind the necessity 
of answering the most modern objections against Catholic doctrine. 
Priests for their doctrinal sermons, and laymen for further in- 
struction in their holy Faith will find this excellent book very 
useful. W. P. 





Mystics and Heretics in Italy. A History of the Religious 
Revival in the Middle Ages. By Emme Gesuartr. New York: 
A. A. Knopf. $4.00. 

This is a translation by Edward Maslin Hulme from the 
original French of the distinguished Academician Emile Gebhart 
(1839-1908). The translator has performed his task admirably. 
Another French Academician, M. René Doumic, thus sums up the 
merits of M. Gebhart: “ The original merit of the man and the 
writer is that he succeeded in combining in so happy a harmony 
those qualities which in others are too often mutually exclusive: 
imagination with knowledge, irony with good sense, and attach- 
ment to tradition with complete liberty.” M. Gebhart is an artist. 
He sweeps into one brilliant canvas the leaders of the period he 
has chosen to reproduce. The book is an attempt to study the re- 
ligious history of the Middle Ages. According to him religion was 
at that time the chief product of Italy. All things were then 
viewed under the light of eternity, sub specie aeternitatis. Even 
those leaders who flung aside the teaching and the authority of the 
Church had an undoubted vein of mysticism and religion in their 
nature. Hence we see in M. Gebhart’s volume, the figures of 
Arnold of Brescia, Joachim of Flora and John of Parma side by 
side with the Poverello of Assisi. The rationalism of Emperor 
Frederick is seen in conjunction with the babbling worldliness, yet 
fundamentally sound faith of Salimbene. M. Gebhart pays tribute 
to the greatness of the Popes, but makes too much of the criticisms 
of an outspoken age against their personal characters. His 
sympathy at times seems to be with the spirit of revolt and of 
rationalism rather than with the orthodox exponents of the 
Faith. jl. GC? 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Contemporary History.—Siegfried Strakosch in “ Der Selbst- 
mord eines Volkes” (Wien: Rikola Verlag), offers a study of 
the economic situation in Austria. He believes that even in its 
present truncated form Austria is viable, but that to live it must 
reject the delusions of its powerful Socialistic element which 
demands a maximum of returns for a minimum of production. 
Salvation lies in thrift, order and enterprise— Geistige Kampfe 
im modernen Frankreich” (Miinchen: Josef Késel & Friedrich 
Pustet), by Hermann Platz, is a comprehensive exposition of the 
author’s conclusions on the intensely interesting subject of the 
“spiritual struggles” in the life of modern France. It is a book 
which was begun long before the war, being the result of sixteen 
years of application to this phase of contemporary history. How- 
ever the reader may differ from the writer’s views, he must 
credit him with sincerity and good will. Books composed in this 
spirit should help to draw together the two nations now so widely 
separated. That on both sides “order and charity” may reign, 
with the love of God as the supreme motive, is the author’s con- 
cluding prayer. 
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Canada’s Law. —“ The Constitution of Canada” (Oxford, 
$9.00), by W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A., is a study of unusual value 
at this time when the old self-contained British Empire is growing 
into a unity, more or less vital and permanent, of self-governing 
peoples, scattered throughout the world. In Mr. Kennedy’s view, 
“sovereignty” is a matter of hard facts, not of metaphysical 
theories, and eschewing metaphysics, the author confines himself 
to the realm of ascertained historical and political facts. As 
affecting the discussions of Canada’s place in the League of 
Nations, it is interesting to note that Mr. Kennedy cannot admit 
the complete independence of the Dominion. “ However light the 
imperial tie,” he writes, “ Canada is not a sovereign State.” 





Religious Life, True and False.—“ The Secrets of the Religious 
Life” (Macmillan), written by a French Jesuit to a novice, now 
appears in English through the zeal of the Rev. Oliver Dolphin. 
Discerning, indeed, was the director of souls who penned this 
little book and skilled, too, to express tersely and tellingly the 
main truths that religious must ever keep before their eyes. His 
summaries, printed in italics, are splendid——Quite in contrast 
with these sound views is the series of meditations upon life in 
religion, “Pro Vita Monastica” (Atlantic Monthly, $3.50), by 
the earnest and fair-minded non-Catholic Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
The book will probably be very helpful to persons of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s own temper. An air of repose and scholarly leisure 
makes these meditations very attractive, and while no exception 
can be taken to most of them, “ Pro Vita Monastica” cannot be 


recommended to Catholics. 





” Pax.”—The quarterly review of the Benedictines of Caldey, 
comes in its March issue, attractive as usual in cover and in con- 
tents. “ Retrospects and Prospects” recalls Caldey’s struggles and 
makes known its present needs. In “Western Mysticism” is re- 
viewed Dom Butler’s book of that title. “The Claustral Prior in 
a Medieval Monastery” is an informing paper, which shows what 
kind politeness prevailed among the monks; for instance, if guests 
were at dinner, the Prior could remain behind after the meal to 
entertain them, for says the Customary, “many people are more 
consoled by kind words than by corporal food.” The consideration 
shown the Prior was evidenced by this, that “if he fell asleep at 
Matins, while the Abbot was present, it was allowable to leave be- 
fore him the lantern which was taken round to the drowsy, but the 
Abbot was not to be too eager in requiring this to be done.” Dom 
Ambrose Healy writes some “Roman Memories,” and Father 
Buckler has an excellent article on “The Dogmatic Principle 
of the Catholic Church.” 





Historical Studies.—In his preface to “ History of Our Coun- 
try” (American Book), Reuben Post Halleck claims to present 
the main facts in American History in a simple, direct and living 
way, and he makes good his claim in the very readable history 
which follows. There are enough details to make the book in- 
teresting, and not too many to make it a specialized treatise. 
Calmness and common sense seem to characterize the whole nar- 
rative, there is no special pleading, no bias manifested——Monta- 
lambert and Digby have painted the bright side of monasticism. 
G. G. Coulton in “Five Centuries of Religion” (Macmillan) 
endeavors to portray not only the littleness of the eremitical rank 
and file but also the internal causes that led up to the wholesale 
suppressions of the Reformation period. That there are lights and 
shadows in the story of the monasteries no one will deny. Never- 
theless, it is not sound historical scholarship to misinterpret the 
Gospels or to treat adversaries with literary discourtesy or to 
ground conclusions on evidence which is locked in a safe deposit 
vault. These are the salient characteristics of Mr. Coulton’s 
method. No wonder then that an Athenaeum reviewer noted him 
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as an expert historical card shuffler——There is a peculiar in- 
tellectual pleasure to be derived from the reading of historical 
essays by a competent writer, whether they present a detailed 
study of some comparatively obscure event or character, or a 
masterly condensation and survey of some larger historical ques- 
tion. The eleven studies that make up “ The Unfortunate Colonel 
Despard and Other Studies” (Longmans, $3.50), by Sir Charles 
Oman, K.B.E., well verify this observation, and will be read with 
great interest and profit. Here and there the magazine writer 
and the political partisan are a bit too much in evidence; but on 
the whole, the work is well done. The essays on “ The Crusades,” 
“The Drawing of Boundaries A.D. 1919-1921,” and “ The Modern 
Historian and His Difficulties” are particularly good. 





Notable Poems. —“ Selected Poems” (Macmillan), by John 
Masefield, comes as a boon to all lovers of poetry. The famous 
“ Sea-Fever” is here, and “ August 1914” and fine passages from 
the poet’s longer poems. To predicate immortality of the still liv- 
ing is precarious criticism but can be dared in the case of Mase- 
field. The sonnet-sequence from “Lollingdon Downs” is au- 
thentic poetry in sweep of imagination and mastery of form. 
Enthusiasm prompts lavish quotation, but discovery for oneself 
is keener joy. Let this serve as a tempter: 


Roses are beauty, but I never see 

Those blood drops from the burning heart of June 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree 
Without a pity that they die so soon, 

Die into petals, like those roses old, 

Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold 

Or sand had hid the Syrian and his arts. 

O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 

Under our feet that not a single grain 

But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again; 
But when the moon rose lay upon the grass 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 





Fiction.—“ The Bird of Passage” (Doran, $2.00), by John 
Schoolcraft, is a most unusual novel. There is action in every 
chapter, the plot is well worked out and the characterization very 
well done. It may be recommended to young and old alike as a 
fine story. More novels of this kind would raise modern fiction 
out of its present low depths. 

“The Vegetable” (Scribners, $1.50), by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
is a pitiable attempt at humor, deteriorating into silly chatter in 
the form of a play. The form enables the writer to fill out more 
than 140 pages. 

“The House of Strength” (Four Seas, $2.00), by Edwin 
Brown, is a strong plea for the poverty-stricken victims of the 
Great White Plague, which is taking its toll each year from the 
hundreds of thousands of the poor. But the weakness of the plea 
is in the paternalism of Federal aid. 

“The City of Lilies” (McBride, $2.00), by Anthony Pryde and 
R. K. Weekes, is a story written in the style of Beverley of Grau- 
stark, but longer. The love of a single man for a married woman, 
her husband knowing it all the while, seems to be the mainspring 
of the hero’s actions. 

“Cordelia the Magnificent” (Holt, $2.00), by Leroy Scott, is 
vibrant with the life of New York. Lies, blackmail, divorces fill 
the pages. The heroine wins true magnificence through a 
searing tragedy, which is related with a deal of power and interest, 
but the socially prominent are not very amiably depicted. 

“The Scudders” (Macmillan, $1.50), by Irving Bacheller, is 
full of the modern days and ways, and Scudders “ scuddering” 
to success and “ scuddering” to their fall. The book is a satire 
on the selfishly rich, “ money-dopes,” their lives of effervescent 
nothingness. The poked fun of the story is almost serious. 
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Sociology 


Men or Steel Machines? 


S a man a human being before he is a steel worker? If 

he is a human being, can we tolerate a system under 
which he is obliged or permitted to work for twelve hours 
per day? And, again, if he is a human being, must not 
the protection of his rights as a human being take pre- 
cedence of the protection of all property rights whatso- 
ever? 

These questions are suggested by the “ Report ” on the 
twelve-hour day issued by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on May 25. For utter callousness, it has not 
been equaled by any document yet published on the twelve- 
hour day. To give the Corporation its due, the Report 
is not stamped as final, but if the signers meant what they 
wrote, there is no reason to believe that its findings will 
soon be reversed. It is claimed that the humane move- 
ment for the abolition of the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry was “not created or endorsed by the workmen 
themselves ” and that 
Whatever will be said against the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry, investigation has convinced the committee that the same 
has not of itself been an injury to the employes, physically, 
mentally, or morally. Whether or not, in the large majority of 


cases, twelve-hour men devote less time to their families than the 
employes working less hours is, perhaps, questionable. 


It is then asserted that since “a part of the manufactur- 
ing of iron and steel is necessarily continuous ” it follows 
that “there must be two shifts of twelve hours or three 
shifts of eight hours. The workmen, as a rule, prefer the 
longer hours because it permits larger compensation per 
day.” The committee protests that it would not willingly 
or knowingly “urge or permit employes to exert them- 
selves to a point where they would be injured physically, 
mentally, or morally” and states its belief that “ fair- 
minded, unprejudiced, well-informed persons” can bear 
testimony to the sincere desire of the United States Steel 
Corporation, extending over many years, to promote 
the general welfare of its employes. At this stage of the 
Report, the humanitarian platform is definitely relinquish- 
ed, for the consideration of “ many questions of high im- 
portance, not involving social or moral features.” As 
might be expected “they are economic,” and in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Report we find the real reasons 
why the Corporation approves the twelve-hour day as 
beneficial both to the public and to the worker. These 
reasons may be thus synopsized: (1) At the present time, 
the United States is interested “in large production ” 
which will bring about “a restoration to stability, progress 
and prosperity.” (2) To abandon the twelve-hour day 
would increase the cost of production on the average 
about fifteen per cent. (3) About 60,000 additional 
employes would be required. (4) These cannot be ob- 
tained. (5) Even if this were possible, “to a material 
extent, the question of amount paid to employes, which 
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is a very large proportion of the cost of producing and 
which necessarily must determine the selling-prices, is one 
between the employes and the purchasing public.” In 
other words, it would seem that the Corporation, which 
profits most by the labor of the workers, bears no re- 
sponsibility. The Corporation will not establish decent 
working-conditions, unless the public pays for them. 
(6) If labor should become sufficient to permit it, “ the 
meinbers of this committee would favor entirely abolish- 
ing the twelve-hour day, provided the purchasing public 
would be satisfied with the selling-prices that justified it, 
and provided further, that the employes would consent and 
that industry generally, including the farmers, would ap- 
prove.” But (7) "under the present conditions, in view 
of the best interests of both employes and employers and 
of the general public, the members of the committee can- 
not at this time report in favor of the total abolition of 
the twelve-hour day.” 

The “ general public,” however, has not accepted with- 
out a murmur the program thus laid down for it by these 
eminent engineers. Mr. Samuel Gompers, speaking for 
the laborers who, according to Judge Gary, refuse to re- 
linquish the twelve-hour day, asserts that plenty of labor 
can be had, if it is paid decent wages and guaranteed 
decent working-conditions. “It is not so long ago,” he 
points out, “that in the neighborhood of 800,000 em- 
ployes in the steel industry ceased work, and their main 
contention was for the.eight-hour day.” As to the claim 
that an eight-hour day would increase the price of steel, he 
remarks : 

Not a thought of the souls of men, only of the profits that can 
be wrung out of the overworked and underpaid employes. It is 
a matter of industrial history that when the long-hour workday 


was reduced to eight, the production-cost and the selling-price of 
the product were invariably reduced. 


Mr. Heber Blankenhorn, formerly secretary of the 
Interchurch World Movement, and reputed author of part 
of the famous ‘Report condemning the steel corporations, 
also denies Judge Gary’s main contentions. He points out 
that “in the light of thirteen years’ history, the Steel 
Corporation moves to reform, only when it has to.” From 
1907 to 1912, there were two periods of strikes, occasioned 
by long hours. “ The Steel Corporation weathered the 
storm by making promises, and publishing such resolutions 
as that passed by the stockholders in 1912, condemning 
the twelve-hour day, and recommending that ‘steps be 
taken now’ to end it.” 

From 1918 to 1922 occurred more agitation, another strike, in- 
vestigations by the Senate committee, by the Interchurch Move- 
ment, by the Cabot Fund, by the Federated Engineers, all con- 
demning the twelve-hour day. In May, 1921, the President had the 
steel owners at the White House, where they promised him a 
commission to consider the practicability of eliminating it. Now 
when the goose hangs high, the farce ends; the committee reports 
adversely and the industry, which in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and every other civilized country runs on the three-shift 
eight-hour day, cannot run so in America. 
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The editor of the New York Globe draws attention to 
the fact that the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, after an investigation lasting more than two years, 
decided against the twelve-hour day. They found that 
while occasionally the production-cost might be increased 
fifteen per cent under the eight-hour day, in many cases 
the increase was only three per cent. “In most instances 
the expected increase in labor-cost was reduced or even 
eliminated by enhanced efficiency.” 


The eight-hour day approved itself to them [the engineers] on 
technical and economic grounds. From the standpoint of the 
family, the home, and the State, there can be little debate. (May 
28. ) 

Even more to the point, is the criticism made by the 
editor of the New York Evening Post, a journal which 
will not be suspected of too much partiality to the ceuse 
of labor. 


It is a flat harsh “ No” resting on arguments and assumptions 
which, if granted, would make the twelve-hour day eternal. The 
committee even speaks querulously of the “agitation” against the 
twelve-hour day, as “not created or endorsed by the workmen,” 
and based on fallacious “sentiment.” This from a body which 
knows well that a committee of stockholders of the Steel Cor- 
poration itself, led by Stuyvesant Fish, eleven years ago reported 
against the twelve-hour day, because of its evils in “lessening the 
vigor and virility” of the workmen! 

All the arguments presented by the committee are old, and have 
been rebutted again and again. ... But the most painful aspect 
of the Report is the human aspect. It is difficult to refrain from 
applying the adjective “callous” to its assertion that it is “ques- 
tionable ” whether twelve-hour workers devote less time to their 
families than eight-hour workers. “Money, hell!” growled one 
steel-worker to a writer who recently reported his steel-mill ex- 
periences in the Atlantic, “no can live.” How can a man who 
works twelve hours and sometimes twenty-four at a stretch, know 
his family? The Interchurch World Movement inquiry after the 
1919 strike showed that the results of the twelve-hour day on 
family life and on community life were demoralizing. It showed 
that it made the worker an old man at forty. It showed that 
Americanization became almost impossible. When the committee 
says that no workers want the short day, when it asserts that 
the twelve-hour shift does them no physical, mental, or moral 
harm, it becomes difficult to believe in its sincerity. The Report 
is a painful disappointment. (May 26.) 


Conceding for the moment, that the workers them- 
selves insist upon a daily labor unfitting them for their 
duties to their families and to society, the words of Leo 
XIII (Encyclical, “On the Condition of the Working 
Classes”) may be recalled. They show that the worker 
is not free to sell himself into slavery. 

In all agreements between masters and work-people, there is 
always the condition, expressed or understood, that there should be 
allowed proper rest for soul and body. To agree in any other 
sense would be against what is right and just; for it can never 
be right or just to require on the one side, or to promise on the 
other, the giving up of those duties which man owes to God and 
to himself. 


And, again, in the same Encyclical : 


No man may with impunity outrage that human dignity which 
God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way of that 
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higher life which is the preparation for the eternal life of Heaven. 
Nay, more: no man has in this matter power over himself. To 
consent to any treatment which is calculated to defeatthe end and 
purpose of his being, is beyond his right; he cannot give up his 
soul to servitude; for it is not man’s own rights which are here 
in question, but the rights of God, the most sacred and inviolable 
of all rights. 

Human rights and the rights of God must take pre- 
cedence of the “rights” held sacred in this country by 
“ greedy speculators,” to quote again Leo XIII, “ who use 
human beings as mere instruments of money-making.” 
The eight-hour day in the steel and similar industries is 
not a reform, it is freely admitted, which can be secured 
by a scratch of the pen. But it is regrettable that the 
Steel Corporation seems to make this reform a question of 
economics, and not of the rights of human beings and the 
welfare of society. Paut L. BLake y, S.J. 


Education 


Extra-Mural Religious Instruction 
VERYBODY talks about the weather,” Mark Twain 
once wrote, “but nobody does anything about it.” 

During the last twelve months, there has also been 
much talking about the lack of religion in our school sys- 
tem, but I do not know that any religious organization 
has done anything about it. However, the discussion will 
probably result in much good. Up to the present we have 
been obsessed with the idea that the little red school house, 
its principles and its ways and works, summed up per- 
fection. If we can rid ourselves of this delusion, there 
is reason to hope for a reform. There are signs, en- 
couraging signs, that the delusion is passing. What was 
written some weeks ago by the editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald reflects a view which, I think, is becoming 
fairly common among American educators. 

The World-Herald believes religious training for youth not 
alone desirable, but essential. It believes that lack of it is a vital 
defect for which any society will pay a stern penalty. It believes 
there is lack of it in our own society, that today we are paying 
the penalty, and that the penalty will become increasingly heavier 
as the condition persists. And it is persuaded that the great body 
of public opinion holds to the same view. 


Nor is the editor willing to comfort his soul with the 
reflection that the home and the Sunday school are giving 
the religious training which is necessary. He continues: 


It is all very well to say that home-training and the Sunday school 
may be depended upon to save the rising generation from atheism 
and godlessness. But the truth is, they are not functioning satis- 
factorily in this respect. And while we may deplore the fact, and 
scold as we are moved, all the scolding and deploring we are 
capable of, will not remedy the evil. Generally speaking, there 
is little or no religious training in the modern home. It is doubt- 
ful if fifteen per cent of the pupils in the public schools attend 
church or Sunday school. They are coming to manhood and 
womanhood with minds, trained after a fashion, but with religious 
instincts stunted, the craving for faith starved. Religion plays 
small part in what they see or hear or experience. That faith 
should atrophy under these circumstances is the most natural 
thing in the world. (May 24.) 
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Natural or not, it cannot be denied that if boys and 
girls are for years subjected to a training which refuses 
to admit the place of Almighty God and supernatural re- 
ligion in life, it will be only through a moral miracle that 
they retain any knowledge of religion or any respect for 
it. Whatever may be the influence, in individual cases, 
of culture and environment, it is certain that in the absence 
of religious principle neither morality nor good order can 
long be preserved among a people. Nearly three years 
ago, Judge T. C. T. Crain of New York, “ speaking as a 
judge of fourteen years’ experience on the bench in a 
court of criminal jurisdiction,” eloquently pleaded for some 
form of religious training, to be given in connection with 
the public schools. The plea attracted much attention 
and much criticism, a number of public hearings were 
held, but the scheme proposed by Judge Crain came to 
nothing when the school authorities felt themselves obliged 
to rule against it. 

Judge Crain’s plan was very simple. It proposed (1) 
that qualified teachers of religion be appointed by the 
various denominations and approved by the school board, 
(2) that the children be dismissed for two one-half hour 
periods weekly for instruction outside the school premises, 
and (3) that instruction be given those children only 
whose parents had requested it in writing. The opposition 
was based, chiefly, on certain clauses in the State Con- 
stitution which, at least apparently, forbade even this re- 
mote recognition of religion by the schools. This ob- 
jection might have been met, but practical difficulties, 
such as lack of time and the impossibility of keeping in 
touch with children dismissed during school hours, moved 
the board to withhold its approbation. One result of 
the hearings, however, was an awakened interest in the 
vital importance of religious training, and a consequent 
realization that the metropolis could not afford to tolerate 
a system under which the vast majority of her children 
learned little of religion and less of the moral and social 
obligations imposed by it. It may be remarked, inci- 
dentally, that if this defective training is a social menace 
in New York, it can hardly be considered a blessing when 
expanded on a national scale. 

Similar plans have been proposed elsewhere, but, so 
far as I am aware, they have never been adopted in any 
large American city. Non-Catholic public opinion has 
generally regarded the proposal as an attempt by Catholics 
“to capture the public schools,” while, as a curious counter- 
foil to this opinion, Catholics have not, in most instances, 
declared themselves unanimously in its favor. Some 
Catholic leaders fear that parents might consider them- 
selves absolved from the obligations imposed by the 
Church’s law, if their children, while attending the pubtic 
school, were to receive regular religious instruction from 
Catholic teachers. But it is plain, of course, that Judge 
Crain’s plan, and even the best work of a well-organized 
catechetical league, could never be an acceptable substitute 
for the intensive work of the parish school. 
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On the other hand, the plan would make it possible for 
the Catholic teacher to rescue many a neglected child in 
the public school who otherwise would never receive the 
Sacraments and would grow up in utter ignorance of the 
Catholic religion. The many Leagues for Catechetical 
Instruction, notably that founded by the Rev. John 
M. Lyons, S.J., of Chicago, have achieved results in this 
rescue work that are admirable. These leagues and asso- 
ciations, usually composed of zealous and capable Catholic 
teachers in the public schools, are able to reach children 
with whom even the most active pastor in the large city 
parish does not come in contact, and by a course of re- 
ligious instruction to save them for the Church. These 
leagues are sorely needed, for the truth is that while our 
Catholic school system is growing, it is doing no more than 
keep pace with the heavily-subsidized public schools. We 
cannot afford to forget that most of our children are in 
non-Catholic schools; in some communities the parish 
schools care for but a small minority of the Catholic 
children. Some provision must be made for them, if 
they are not to swell the leakage already so alarming. 
What this provision will be in particular instances and 
localities will depend entirely, as need not be said, upon 
the local Bishops. We may be sure that they will sanction 
nothing which might interfere in the least degree with the 
growth of the Church’s normal agency of popular instruc- 
tion, the parish school. P. L. B. 


Note and Comment 
Millenary of 
St. Weneeslaus 
HE announcement, a short time ago, that prepara- 
tions were already under way in Prague for the cele- 
bration, in 1929, of the millenary of St. Wenceslaus, the 
illustrious martyr and hereditary prince of the Czech na- 
tion, is another sign of a vigorous Catholic revival. The 
Saint, who was slain for the Catholic Faith in 929 by his 
brother Boleslaus, is the “good King Wenceslaus”’ of 
popular song. Documentary proof of these facts exists 
and the great cathedral which is the glory of the Czech 
capital was built in his honor during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But the work remained partly unfinished and it is 
therefore proposed to complete it now. The millenary of 
St. Wenceslaus should form a new rallying point for 
Czech Catholicism, linking up the present with the long- 
forgotten past. Within the Church of God a thousand 
years are as a day for wrinkles of age can never be writ- 
ten on the unchanging brow of the mystic Bride of Christ. 





Kipling and the 
Priesthood 
UDYARD KIPLING, who some time ago achieved 


an unenviable notoriety for his attack on the Cath- 

olic Church cannot quite abstain from admiration of the 

Catholic priesthood in his book, “ The lrish Guards in the 
Great War.” The London Universe says: 

The priests, “to the huge content of the men,” ignored the 
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prohibition against going into the front posts or into the front 
ranks in attacks. “ What’s a casualty compared to a soul?” they 
asked. And this is Mr. Kipling’s tribute to Father Gwynn, who 
was killed at Loos, as his successor, Father Knapp, was later at 
Boesinghe: “If there were any blemish in a character so utterly 
selfless, it was no more than a tendency, shared by the servants 
of his calling, to attach more importance to the administration of 
the last rites of his Church to a wounded man than to the im- 
mediate appearance of the medical officer. 


As the editor adds, Mr. Kipling does not understand 
what a casualty is compared to a soul, but he cannot fail to 
pay tribute to the heroism of the priesthood. 





History of the 
Chester Concessions 


HE history of the much discussed Chester Con- 
cessions is thus briefly given in Current History for 


June: 

The origin of the Chester grant goes back to the Administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt, by whom negotiations for the con- 
cessions were initiated. In 1908 Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
now retired, was sent to Turkey to secure for the United States 
certain priority rights for the Turkish oil region. The British, 
French and Russian interests, on the ground that they had received 
antecedent promises of concessions, opposed the grants negotiated 
by the American Admiral with Turkey in 1909. Though the 
Chester Concession had the approval of the former Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment, its final execution was interrupted by the course of 
political events, and finally by the World War. Further inter- 
ruptions were due to the rise of a new Government in Turkey, 
viz., the Angora regime, headed by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and 
by the Greco-Turkish War. 

Negotiations for confirmation of the concessions to the 
Ottoman American Development Company were finally re- 
sumed, and the Angora Parliament has now placed the 
last official seal of approval on the long-delayed and bit- 
terly contested claim. This implies the exploitation- of 
resources worth more than ten billion dollars. 





Blessed Michael 


Garicoats 


RANCOIS VEUILLOT thus briefly sketches for the 

English Catholic News Service the life of Blessed 

Michael Garicoits, whose Beatification closely followed 
that of the “ Little Flower ”: 


Michael Garicoits was born in 1797 in a little village of French 
Navarre. Revolutionism was in the air, and religious worship 
was in abeyance, except in the country districts, where the old 
traditions were being upheld by heroic priests, and Christian homes 
had not entirely disappeared. In such a home Garicoits was born. 
A poor home, but one in which were conserved the incomparable 
riches of faith and virtue. 

Like St. Vincent de Paul, Garicoits was the product of the 
countryside. At the age of twenty-six he was ordained, and the 
Bishop of Bayonne sent him on missions and confided to him the 
instruction of clerics. 

Now Michael Garicoits saw with prevision that if religion was 
to be preserved at all there must be created a body of priests, 
who could second the arduous tasks of the parish clergy. So it 
was that in the repose and quiet of the shrine of Bétharram there 
came to him the idea of his new apostolate, and there came into 
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being the Priests of the Sacred Heart, commonly known as of 
Bétharram. It was a diocesan Congregation, but its work spread, 
and remarkable results attended its labors. 

Then there came an enlargement of the sphere of work. Num- 
bers of French people had emigrated to South America, and it 
was their spiritual needs that called into being certain negotiations 
between the Bishop of Bayonne and the Archbishop of Buenos 
Aires. Basque priests were specially needed, and who more 
fitted for the task than the Society of Pére Garicoits! The 
saintly founder accepted volunteers from among his men, and it 
was not long before houses of the Society were established on 
both sides of the Rio del Plata, from which other foundations 
were made in the Argentine and in Uruguay. 

So the humble son of a Navarre village preserved the 
Faith for the emigrant children of France and helped to 


spread its light over a new continent. 





St. Mary’s 
Diamond Jubilee 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, the pioneer educational in- 
stitution of Kansas, will celebrate from June 11 to 13 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding as an Indian 
mission school. A series of open-air Pontifical Masses 
will be celebrated by the Bishops of Kansas on the altar 
placed immediately over the site of the old cathedral 
where the pioneer Jesuit Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Miége, 
held spiritual jurisdiction over a territory larger than 
England, France and Italy of today, a territory which now 
comprises thirteen dioceses. His cathedral was a log 
cabin. To this spot the Jesuit Fathers Verreydt and 
Hoecken led their newly baptized Indians, and here in 
1848 the mission school was founded. The college charter 
was obtained in 1869. 

The expanding West little realizes the wealth of history con- 
tained ‘in the single square mile that is the seat of St. Mary’s 
College. On this site, in 1848, were planted the outposts of west- 
ern civilization. Here settled those far-seeing “builders of the 
West,” Verreydt, Hoecken and their companions who realized that 
the tribes were to be won, not by slaying their braves and digging 
up their golden nuggets, nor by tapping the gushing oil wells 
beneath their wigwams, but by grafting into the cruder civilization 
the finer things evolved by the best and noblest minds of almost 
2,000 years of Christianity. 

So it was that after twelve years spent in the various 
settlements of Kansas these Jesuit pioneers finally settled, 
in 1848, at the present site of St. Mary’s, where the young 
braves were taught by the Black Robes and the Indian 
girls by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. To lend addi- 
tional interest to the commemoration, groups of Potta- 
watomie tribesmen will chant the old hymns of the early 
mission at the various Pontifical Masses, and Daniel A. 
Lord’s elaborate masque, “ The Mother of Youth,” will be 
presented by a cast of 350 actors. Governor Davis ‘and 
the United States Senators from Kansas will assist at the 
unveiling of the imposing Memorial Arch erected at the 
entrance of the college to its former student, Lieut. 
William T. Fitzsimons, the first American officer killed in 
the World War. A new era of still larger achievements 
is now opening before St. Mary’s, “ Mother of Youth.” 
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